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SYMPOSIUM * 


JUSTICE AS FAIRNESS 
I, JUSTICE AS FAIRNESS 1 


HE fundamental idea in the concept of justice is that of fair- 

ness. It is this aspect of justice for which utilitarianism, in 
its classical form, is unable to account, but which is represented, 
even if misleadingly so, in the idea of the social contract. To 
establish these propositions I shall develop, but of necessity only 
very briefly, a particular conception of justice by stating two 
principles which specify it and by considering how they may be 
thought to arise. The parts of this conception are familiar; but 
perhaps it is possible by using the notion of fairness as a frame- - 
work to assemble and to look at them in a new way. 

1. Throughout I discuss justice as a virtue of institutions con- 
stituting restrictions as to how they may define offices and powers, 
and assign rights and duties; and not as a virtue of particular 
actions, or persons. Justice is but one of many virtues of insti- 
tutions, for these may be inefficient, or degrading, or any of a num- 
ber of things, without being unjust. Essentially justice is the 
elimination of arbitrary distinctions and the establishment, within 
the structure of a practice, of a proper balance between competing 
claims. I do not argue that the principles given below are the 
principles of justice. It is sufficient for my purposes that they be 
typical of the family of principles which might reasonably be 
called principles of justice as shown by the background against 
which they may be thought to arise. 

The first principle is that each person participating in a prac- 
tice, or affected by it, has an equal right to the most extensive 
liberty compatible with a like liberty for all; and the second is that 
inequalities are arbitrary unless it is reasonable to expect that 

*To be presented at the meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, December 28, 1957. 

1 Considerations of space have made it impossible to give appropriate 
references. I must, however, mention that in the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 3 I am indebted to H. L. A. Hart. See his paper ‘‘Are There Any 
Natural Rights?,’’ Philosophical Review, LXIV (1955), pp. 185 f. 
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they will work out for everyone’s advantage and unless the 
offices to which they attach, or from which they may be gained, are 
open to all. These principles express justice as a complex of three 
ideas: liberty, equality, and reward for contributions to the com- 
mon advantage. 

The first principle holds, of course, only ceteris paribus: while 
there must always be a justification for departing from the initial 
position of equal liberty (which is defined by the pattern of rights 
and duties), and the burden of proof is placed upon him who 
would depart from it, nevertheless, there can be, and often there 
is, a justification for doing so. One can view this principle as 
containing the principle that similar cases be judged similarly, 
or if distinctions are made in the handling of cases, there must be 
some relevant difference between them (a principle which follows 
from the concept of a judgment of any kind). It could be argued 
that justice requires only an equal liberty; but if a greater liberty 
were possible for all without loss or conflict, then it would be ir- 
rational to settle on a lesser liberty. There is no reason for cir- 
cumscribing rights until they mutually interfere with one an- 
other. Therefore no serious distortion of the concept of justice 
is likely to follow from including within it the concept of the 
greatest equal liberty instead of simply equal liberty. 

The second principle specifies what sorts of inequalities are 
permissible, where by inequalities it seems best to understand not 
any difference between offices and positions, since structural dif- 
ferences are not usually an issue (people do not object to there 
being different offices as such, and so to there being the offices of 
president, senator, governor, judge, and so on), but differences 
in the benefits and burdens attached to them either directly or in- 
directly, such as prestige and wealth, or liability to taxation and 
compulsory service. An inequality is allowed only if there is 
reason to believe that the practice with the inequality will work to 
the advantage of every party. This is interpreted to require, first, 
that there must normally be evidence acceptable to common sense 
and based on a common fund of knowledge and belief which shows 
that this is in fact likely to be the case. The principle does not 
rule out, however, arguments of a theological or metaphysical kind 
to justify inequalities (e.g., a religious basis for a caste system) 
provided they belong to common belief and are freely acknowledged 
by people who may be presumed to know what they are doing. 

Second, an inequality must work for the common advantage; 
and since the principle applies to practices, this implies that the 
representative man in every office or position of the practice, when 
he views it as a going institution, must find it reasonable to prefer 
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his condition and prospects with the inequality to what they would 
be without it. And finally, the various offices to which special 
benefits and burdens attach are required to be open to all; and so 
if, for example, it is to the common advantage to attach benefits 
to offices (because by doing so not only is the requisite talent at- 
tracted to them, but encouraged to give its best efforts once there), 
they must be won in a fair competition in which contestants are 
judged on their merits. If some offices were not open, those ex- 
cluded would normally be justified in feeling wronged, even if 
they benefited from the greater efforts of those who were allowed 
to compete for them. Assuming that offices are open, it is neces- 
sary only to consider the design of the practices themselves and 
how they jointly, as a system, work together. It is a mistake to 
fix attention on the varying relative positions of particular persons 
and to think that each such change, as a once-for-all transaction, 
must be in itself just. The system must be judged from a general 
point of view: unless one is prepared to criticize it from the stand- 
point of a representative man holding some particular office, one 
has no complaint against it. 

2. Given these principles, one might try to derive them from a 
priori principles of reason, or offer them as known by intuition. 
These are familiar steps, and, at least in the case of the first prin- 
ciple, might be made with some success. I wish, however, to look 
at the principles in a different way. 

Consider a society where certain practices are already estab- 
lished, and whose members are mutually self-interested: their al- 
legiance to the established practices is founded on the prospect of 
self-advantage. It need not be supposed that they are incapable 
of acting from any other motive: if one thinks of the members 
of this society as families, the individuals thereof may be bound 
by ties of sentiment and affection. Nor must they be mutually 
self-interested under all circumstances, but only under those cir- 
cumstances in which they ordinarily participate in their common 
practices. Imagine also that the persons in this society are ra- 
tional: they know their own interests more or less accurately; 
they are capable of tracing out the likely consequences of adopt- 
ing one practice rather than another and of adhering to a deci- 
sion once made; they can resist present temptations and attrac- 
tions of immediate gain; and the knowledge, or the perception, 
of the difference between their condition and that of others is not, 
in itself, a source of great dissatisfaction. Finally, they have 
roughly similar needs and interests and are sufficiently equal in 
power and ability to assure that in normal circumstances none is 
able to dominate the others. 
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Now suppose that on some particular occasion several members 
of this society come together to discuss whether any of them has a 
legitimate complaint against their established institutions. They 
try first to arrive at the principles by which complaints, and so prac- 
tices themselves, are to be judged. Their procedure for this is 
the following: each is to propose the principles upon which he 
wishes his complaints to be tried with the understanding that, if 
acknowledged, the complaints of others will be similarly tried, 
and that no complaints will be heard at all until everyone is roughly 
of one mind as to how complaints are to be judged. They under- 
stand further that the principles proposed and acknowledged on 
this occasion are to be binding on future occasions. Thus each 
will be wary of proposing principles which give him a peculiar 
advantage, supposing them to be accepted, in his present circum- 
stances, since he will be bound by it in future cases the circum- 
stances of which are unknown and in which the principle might 
well be to his detriment. Everyone is, then, forced to make in 
advance a firm commitment, which others also may reasonably be 
expected to make, and no one is able to tailor the canons of a 
legitimate complaint to fit his own special condition. Therefore 
each person will propose principles of a general kind which will, 
to a large degree, gain their sense from the various applications 
to be made of them. These principles will express the conditions 
in accordance with which each is least unwilling to have his in- 
terests limited in the design of practices on the supposition that 
the interests of others will be limited likewise. The restrictions 
which would so arise might be thought of as those a person would 
keep in mind if he were designing a practice in which his enemy 
were to assign him his place. 

In this account of a hypothetical society the character and respec- 
tive situations of the parties reflect the circumstances in which 
questions of justice may be said to arise, and the procedure. 
whereby principles are proposed and acknowledged represents 
constraints, analogous to those of having a morality, whereby ra- 
tional and mutually self-interested parties are brought to act 
reasonably. Given all conditions as described, it would be nat- 
ural to accept the two principles of justice. Since there is no 
way for anyone to win special advantage for himself, each might 
consider it reasonable to acknowledge equality as an initial prin- 
ciple. There is, however, no reason why they should regard this 
position as final; for if there are inequalities which satisfy the 
second principle, the immediate gain which equality would allow 
can be considered as intelligently invested in view of its future 
return. If, as is quite likely, these inequalities work as incentives 
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to draw out better efforts, the members of this society may look 
upon them as concessions to human nature: they, like us, may think 
that people ideally should want to serve one another. But as 
they are mutually self-interested, their acceptance of these in- 
equalities is merely the acceptance of the relations in which they 
actually stand. They have no title to complain of one another. 
And so, provided the conditions of the principle are met, there is 
no reason why they should reject such inequalities in the design 
of their social practices. Indeed, it would be short-sighted of them 
to do so, and could result, it seems, only from their being dejected by 
the bare knowledge, or perception, that others are better situated. 
Each person will, however, insist on a common advantage, for 
none is willing to sacrifice anything for the others. 

These remarks are not, of course, offered as a proof that persons 
so circumstanced would settle upon the two principles, but only 
to show that the principles of justice could have such a background ; 
and so can be viewed as those principles which mutually self-in- 
terested and rational persons, when similarly situated and re- 
quired to make in advance a firm commitment, could acknowledge 
as restrictions governing the assignment of rights and duties in 
their common practices, and thereby accept as limiting their rights 
against one another. 

3. That the principles of justice can be regarded in this way is 
an important fact about them. It brings out the idea that fund- 
amental to justice is the concept of fairness which relates to right 
dealing between persons who are codperating with or competing 
against one another, as when one speaks of fair games, fair com- 
petition, and fair bargains. The question of fairness arises when 
free persons, who have no authority over one another, are engag- 
ing in a joint activity and amongst themselves settling or acknowl- 
edging the rules which define it and which determine the respec- 
tive shares in its benefits and burdens. A practice will strike 
the parties as fair if none feels that, by participating in it, he, 
or any of the others, is taken advantage of, or forced to give in to 
claims which he does not regard as legitimate. This implies that 
each has a conception of legitimate claims which he thinks it rea- 
sonable that others as well as himself should acknowledge. If 
one thinks of the principles of justice as arising in the way de- 
scribed, then they do define this sort of conception. A practice is 
just, then, when it satisfies the principles which those who partici- 
pate in it could propose to one another for mutual acceptance 
under the aforementioned circumstances. Persons engaged in a 
just, or fair, practice can face one another honestly, and support 
their respective positions, should they appear questionable, by re- 
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ference to principles which it is reasonable to expect each to ac- 
cept. It is this notion of the possibility of mutual acknowledg- 
ment which makes the concept of fairness fundamental to justice. 
Only if such acknowledgment is possible, can there be true com- 
munity between persons in their common practices; otherwise 
their relations will appear to them as founded to some extent on 
force and violence. If, in ordinary speech, fairness applies more 
particularly to practices in which there is a choice whether to en- 
gage or not, and justice to practices in which there is no choice 
and one must play, the element of necessity does not alter the 
basic conception of the possibility of mutual acceptance, although it 
may make it much more urgent to change unjust than unfair institu- 
tions. 

Now if the participants in a practice accept its rules as fair, 
and so have no complaint to lodge against it, there arises a prima 
facie duty (and a corresponding prima facie right) of the parties 
to each other to act in accordance with the practice when it falls 
upon them to comply. When any number of persons engage in 
a practice, or conduct a joint undertaking, according to rules, and 
thus restrict their liberty, those who have submitted to these re- 
strictions when required have a right to a similar acquiescence 
on the part of those who have benefited by their submission. 
These conditions will, of course, obtain if a practice is correctly 
acknowledged to be fair, for in this case, all who participate in it 
will benefit from it. The rights and duties so arising are special 
rights and duties in that they depend on previous voluntary ac- 
tions—in this case, on the parties’ having engaged in a common 
practice and accepted its benefits. It is not, however, an obligation 
which presupposes a deliberate performative act in the sense of 
a promise, or contract, and the like. It is sufficient that one has 
knowingly participated in a practice acknowledged to be fair and 
accepted the resulting benefits. This prima facie obligation may, 
of course, be overridden: it may happen, when it comes one’s 
turn to follow a rule, that other considerations will justify not 
doing so. But one cannot, in general, be released from this obli- 
gation by denying the justice of the practice only when it falls 
on one to obey. If a person rejects a practice, he should, as far as 
possible, declare his intention in advance, and avoid participating 
in it or accepting its benefits. 

This duty may be called that of fair play, which is, perhaps, 
to extend the ordinary notion; for acting unfairly is usually not 
so much the breaking of any particular rule, even if the infrac- 
tion is difficult to detect (cheating), but taking advantage of loop- 
holes or ambiguities in rules, availing oneself of unexpected or 
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special circumstances which make it impossible to enforce them, 
insisting that rules be enforced when they should be suspended, 
and, more generally, acting contrary to the intention of a prac- 
tice. (Thus one speaks of the sense of fair play: acting fairly is 
not simply following rules; what is fair must be felt or perceived. ) 
Nevertheless, it is not an unnatural extension of the duty of fair 
play to have it include the obligation which participants in a com- 
mon practice owe to each other to act in accordance with it when 
their performance falls due. Consider the tax dodger, or the 
free rider. 

_ The duty of fair play stands beside those of fidelity and grati- 
tude as a fundamental moral notion; and like them it implies a 
constraint on self-interest in particular cases. I make this point 
to avoid a misunderstanding: the conception of the mutual ac- 
knowledgment of principles under special circumstances is used 
to analyze the concept of justice. I do not wish to imply that the 
acceptance of justice in actual conduct depends solely on an ex- 
isting equality of conditions. My own view, which is perhaps 
but one of several compatible with the preceding analysis, and 
which I can only suggest here, is that the acknowledgment of the 
duty of fair play, as shown in acting on it, and wishing to make 
amends and the like when one has been at fault, is one of the 
forms of conduct in which participants in a common practice show 
their recognition of one another as persons. In the same way that, 
failing a special explanation, the criterion for the recognition of 
suffering is helping him who suffers, acknowledging the duty of 
fair play is the criterion for recognizing another as a person with 
similar capacities, interests, and feelings as oneself. The acceptance 
by participants in a common practice of this duty is a reflection 
in each of the recognition of the aspirations of the others to be 
realized by their joint activity. Without this acceptance they 
would recognize one another as but complicated objects in a compli- 
cated routine. To recognize another as a person one must re- 
spond to him and act towards him as one; and these forms of 
action and response include, among other things, acknowledging 
the duty of fair play. These remarks are unhappily obscure; 
their purpose here is to forestall the misunderstanding mentioned 
above. 

The conception at which we have arrived, then, is that the prin- 
ciples of justice may be thought of as arising once the constraints 
of having a morality are imposed upon rational and mutually self- 
interested parties who are related and situated in a special way. 
A practice is just if it is in accordance with the principles which 
all who participate in it might reasonably be expected to propose 
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or to acknowledge before one another when they are similarly 
circumstanced and required to make a firm commitment in advance ; 
and thus when it meets standards which the parties could accept 
as fair should occasion arise for them to debate its merits. Once 
persons knowingly engage in a practice which they acknowledge 
to be fair and accept the benefits of doing so, they are bound by 
the duty of fair play which implies a limitation on self-interest in 
particular cases. 

Now if a claim fails to meet this conception of justice there is 
no moral value in granting it, since it violates the conditions of 
reciprocity and community amongst persons: he who presses it, 
not being willing to acknowledge it when pressed by another, has 
no grounds for complaint when it is denied; whereas him against 
whom it is pressed can complain. As it cannot be mutually ac- 
knowledged, it is a resort to coercion: granting the claim is only 
possible if one party can compel what the other will not admit. 
Thus in deciding on the justice of a practice it is not enough to 
ascertain that it answers to wants and interest in the fullest and 
most effective manner. For if any of these be such that they 
conflict with justice, they should not be counted; their satisfaction 
is no reason for having a practice. It makes no sense to concede 
claims the denial of which gives rise to no complaint in prefer- 
ence to claims the denial of which can be objected to. It would 


be irrelevant to say, even if true, that it resulted in the greatest 
satisfaction of desire. 

4. This conception of justice differs from that of the stricter 
form of utilitarianism (Bentham and Sidgwick), and its counter- 
part in welfare economics, which assimilates justice to benevolence 
and the latter in turn to the most efficient design of institutions to 


promote the general welfare. Now it is said occasionally that 
this form of utilitarianism puts no restrictions on what might be 
a just assignment of rights and duties. But this is not so. Be- 
ginning with the notion that the general happiness can be repre- 
sented by a social utility function consisting of the sum of individ- 
ual utility functions with identical weights (this being the mean- 
ing of the maxim that each counts for one and no more than 
one), it is commonly assumed that the utility functions of individ- 
uals are similar in all essential respects. Differences are laid to 
accidents of education and upbringing, and should not be taken 
into account; and this assumption, coupled with that of diminish- 
ing marginal utility, results in a prima facie case for equality. 
But even if such restrictions are built into the utility function, 
and have, in practice, much the same result as the application of 
the principles of justice (and appear, perhaps, to be ways of ex- 
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pressing these principles in the language of mathematics and 
psychology), the fundamental idea is very different from the con- 
ception of justice as reciprocity. Justice is interpreted as the 
contingent result of a higher order administrative decision whose 
form is similar to that of an entrepreneur deciding how much to 
produce of this or that commodity in view of its marginal revenue, 
or to that of someone distributing goods to needy persons according 
to the relative urgency of their wants. The choice between prac- 
tices is thought of as being made on the basis of the allocation of 
benefits and burdens to individuals (measured by the present 
capitalized value of the utility of these benefits over the full period 
of the practice’s existence) which results from the distribution 
of rights and duties established by a practice. The individuals 
receiving the benefits are not thought of as related in any way: 
they represent so many different directions in which limited re- 
sources may be allocated. Preferences and interest are taken as 
given; and their satisfaction has value irrespective of the relations 
between persons which they represent and the claims which the 
parties are prepared to make on one another. This value is 
properly taken into account by the (ideal) legislator who is con- 
ceived as adjusting the rules of the system from the center so as 
to maximize the present capitalized value of the social utility 
function. The principles of justice will not be violated by a 
legal system so conceived provided these executive decisions are 
correctly made; and in this fact the principles of justice are said 
to find their derivation and explanation. 

Some social decisions are, of course, of an administrative sort; 
namely, when the decision turns on social utility in the ordinary 
sense: on the efficient use of common means for common ends 
whose benefits are impartially distributed, or in connection with 
which the question of distribution is misplaced, as in the case of 
maintaining public order, or national defense. But as an inter- 
pretation of the basis of the principles of justice the utilitarian 
conception is mistaken. It can lead one to argue against slavery on 
the grounds that the advantages to the slaveholder do not counter- 
balance the disadvantages to the slave and to society at large 
burdened by a comparatively inefficient system of labor. The 
conception of justice as fairness, when applied to the offices of 
slaveholder and slave, would forbid counting the advantages of 
the slaveholder at all. Thes offices could not be founded on prin- 
ciples which could be mutually acknowledged, so the question 
whether the slaveholder’s gains are great enough to counter- 
balance the losses to the slave and society cannot arise in the first 
place. 
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The difference between the two conceptions is whether justice 
is a fundamental moral concept arising directly from the recipro- 
eal relations of persons engaging in common practices, and its 
principles those which persons similarly circumstanced could 
mutually acknowledge; or whether justice is derivative from a 
kind of higher order executive decision as to the most efficient de- 
sign of institutions conceived as general devices for distributing 
benefits to individuals the worth of whose interests is defined 
independently of their relations to each other. Now even if the 
social utility function is constructed so that the practices chosen 
by it would be just, at least under normal circumstances, there 
is still the further argument against the utilitarian conception 
that the various restrictions on the utility function needed to get 
this result are borrowed from the conception of justice as fairness. 
The notion that individuals have similar utility functions, for 
example, is really the first principle of justice under the guise of 
a psychological law. It is assumed not in the manner of an em- 
pirical hypothesis concerning actual desires and interests, but 
from sensing what must be laid down if justice is not to be vio- 
lated. There is, indeed, irony in this conclusion; for utilitarians 
attacked the notion of the original contract not only as a histori- 
eal fiction but as a superfluous hypothesis: they thought that 
utility alone provides sufficient grounds for all social obligation, 
and is in any case the real basis of contractual obligations. But 
this is not so unless one’s conception of social utility embodies 
within it restrictions whose basis can be understood only if one 
makes reference to one of the ideas of contractarian thought: 
that persons must be regarded as possessing an original and equal 
liberty, and their common practices are unjust unless they accord 
with principles which persons so circumstanced and related could 
freely accept. 


JoHN RawLs 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


II. JUSTICE AS FAIRNESS: A MODERNIZED VERSION 
OF THE SOCIAL CONTRACT 


I take it I am expected to criticize Professor Rawls’ paper. I 
am happy to put my hand to this, first because I think he has 
given us a carefully thought out piece and second because I be- 
lieve it not beyond criticism. 

It is appropriate when criticizing another to ask, ‘‘What does 
he think he’s doing?’’ and perhaps also, ‘‘What actually is he 
doing?’’ As regards my first point there may well be no dispar- 
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ity between the answers to these two questions, but I’m not sure 
of this since Mr. Rawls makes no statement about it. I sense that 
he is giving us a theory of natural rights and a social contract 
refurbished for the twentieth century, combined with a rejoinder 
to the utilitarians whose refutation of that theory has been his- 
torically so effective, since first presented by Hume and reiterated 
by Bentham. 

There is some importance to my making this out not so much to 
catalogue Mr. Rawls as to suggest the relevance of certain tradi- 
tional objections. I must be brief to the point of appearing harsh. 
First, he deals with justice in the abstract; he is not describing a 
concrete legal concept of a certain society at a particular period 
in its development. Next and closely connected, his interest is 
in a general concept; true, he says he is developing ‘‘a particular 
conception of justice’’ but he is doing this to show ‘‘that the 
fundamental idea in justice is that of fairness; and that it is this 


aspect of justice which utilitarianism . . 
for.’’ 


. is unable to account 
Moreover, the restrictions he places on it, e.g., that justice 


applies to social institutions and specifically to their assign- 
ments of rights and duties and is a matter of eliminating arbitrary 
distinctions and of establishing a fair balance between competing 


claims, are quite in the framework of the social contract. In ad- 
dition he is clearly involved in a normative inquiry about a justice 
that ought to be or that determines, in the area under scrutiny, 
what ought to be. And here his attention is not so much upon 
justice itself but upon its basis. The question is, What gives 
justice (as he works it out) its authority, its normativity? His 
answer is, and here we really come to the point, that its basis is 
consent or an agreement amongst those who will be subject to its 
principles. Roughly, Mr. Rawls envisages a state of nature where 
men are equally free of social obligations but assume them (as 
Hobbes had portrayed) out of rational self-interest. 

This social contract theory is, I have admitted, somewhat modern- 
ized in Mr. Rawls’ treatment. Perhaps the most noticeable 
modification is its frank fictionalization; to adopt a Vaihingerism, 
it is as-iffed. Not only does our author free himself of any com- 
mitment to an historical state of nature followed by an actual con- 
tract; as a yardstick for measuring justice in an on-going society 
he makes these ideas mere supposals. And even as supposals 
they need only occur in Mr. Rawls’ mind and the minds of his 
auditors, who are, methodologically, quite outside the institution 
the justice of whose practices is under consideration. We might 


put it: all questions of fact, e.g., of the occurrence of a contract 
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or of ideas of a contract, are, it would seem, irrelevant in Mr. 
Rawls’ procedural framework. 

So now we ask, ‘‘ What is our author up to?’’ It would seem 
to be not a descriptive or empirical job at all. He appears to be 
giving us a little model of a society under narrowly specified con- 
ditions; if so, we can strip it of its appeal to the imagination 
and set it up as a small deductive system. Suppose, he says, 
such-and-such and such-and-such; then, logically, we would be 
justified in concluding a social agreement on certain principles of 
justice which he characterizes as principles of fairness in settling 
competing claims. That these really do constitute justice, he 
contends, is established not by the fact that anyone (whether in the 
society or out of it) actually derives them in this fashion, but 
simply in that they could be so arrived at. 

By so modernizing the theory Mr. Rawls seems to have trans- 
formed one traditional objection into an anachronism. That ob- 
jection was that, certainly for the most part, societies have not 
arisen from a social contract and hence that any justice applicable 
to them cannot be founded on it. But let us not be too hasty. 
In this crude form, as implying an actual gathering of the populace 
and an affixing of signatures, and so on, Mr. Rawls’ social contract 
escapes censure, for clearly it has no such implication. But is 
it thereby freed from empirical assumptions which may as a fact 
be false and in any case have not been verified? 

That Mr. Rawls does not suppose he has given us a little social 
geometry is suggested by the language in which he draws his con- 
clusion: ‘‘Given all these conditions as described, it would be 
natural if the persons were to accept the principles of justice 
previously discussed.’’ And reading on we find such expressions 
as ‘‘each might consider it reasonable .. . ,’’ ‘‘these remarks are 
not... offered as a proof... .’’ Now the use of such phrases 
may indicate no more than that he considers his conclusion com- 
patible with his premises (i.e., that supposing parties in a society 
were to get together under the conditions and motivations stated, 
there would be no contradiction involved were one to go on to suppose 
that they would accept Mr. Rawls’ principles of justice). But 
this would constitute a weak authentication indeed. In fact, I 
don’t see how it would in any way favor his justice as against a 
utilitarian maximization of happiness. 

My own suggestion is that Mr. Rawls has not devoted himself 
merely to the construction of a logical system (whether conclusive 
or simply free from contradiction), but has in some degree involved 
himself in an empirical hypothesis. I seem to find in him at least 
a trace of the idea that if certain conditions were to obtain there 
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is a significant probability that people would actually come out 
with agreement on his principles. But of course I cannot strictly 
make this out. Suppose we did, in several cases, get subjects in 
an on-going institution to institute the review of their practices he 
outlines (i.e., enter into his modernized social contract), and in 
each instance they failed to come out with agreement on his prin- 
ciples, what would he say? I wouldn’t be surprised if he were 
to question whether the conditions he had specified had been ful- 
filled (whether, e.g., the self-interest of the parties to the contract 
was sufficiently enlightened). This might well indicate that he 
was operating, via tacit definitions, with a model deductive system. 
If, of course, he were to admit that in some cases the fulfillment 
of his conditions was more closely approximated than in others, 
then it would be relevant to see whether, in these, there was closer 
approximation to agreement on his two principles. If not, then 
(so far as he meant to be speaking empirically about people) his 
authentication would collapse. 

A time-worn objection to the social contract theory thus still 
appears relevant. Social institutions do not seem to have arisen 
in the way that theory states nor to review their practices in a 
fashion consonant with it. So far, however, I have been pushing 
Mr. Rawls into some sort of questionable factual assertion largely 
on the basis of a few verbal hints. I now want to explore a 
deeper level of his thought, reminding my hearers that if the sub- 
ject violently objects, this simply reveals that his analyst has really 
got hold of something. 

Clearly the key idea in Mr. Rawls’ authentication is the one 
historically expressed by the phrase, ‘‘the consent of the governed,’’ 
indicated by Mr. Rawls’ terms, ‘‘to accept,’’ ‘‘to acknowledge,’’ 
‘*to settle upon.’’ The notion is that justice is founded upon a 
willing agreement on the part of those to be affected by the institu- 
tional practices involved. Now if such willing agreement or ac- 
knowledgment or acceptance is simply a matter of the logical con- 
sequence of postulates, such as selfish motivation, complete en- 
lightenment, everyone’s considering all possibilities of the future 
vis-A-vis everyone else in the institution as regards powers and 
duties, etc., ete., without any consideration, be it noted, of what 
actual people will choose or have chosen, then it seems to me we 
have a mockery, an empty shell, of the idea of consent of the 
governed as the ultimate basis for authenticating a concept of 
justice. For it would mean that your actual dissent, my disagree- 
ment, another fellow’s rejection of a practice could be ruled out 
on the grounds that we, as individuals with our actual peculiar- 
ities of choice, do not fit the logic of the model. 
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Back in the 17th and 18th centuries, advocates of the social 
contract theory sincerely believed that people, freed from the 
coercions of autocratic power, would only consent to essentially 
egalitarian political regimes. Thus Locke, for example, did not 
see the contradiction he had got himself into by having two es- 
sentially independent bases of legitimate government: viz., the 
preservation of natural rights and the consent of the governed. 
But now that we know something more about political psychology 
we ought to hesitate before following his example. We suspect 
that only under very special conditions, in cultures very restricted 
historically and geographically, would we have people coming out 
with agreement on Mr. Rawls’ principles, granting they were to 
review their institutional practices. Indeed the whole idea of 
such a review, particularly on the part of individuals having 
competing claims, is foreign to all but a very few social institu- 
tions. Are we then to rule out from the many all justice, all 
fairness, all mutual acknowledgment and acceptance of how duties 
and powers and privileges should be distributed amongst them? 

By asking this, I am in no sense committing myself to relativ- 
ism; I am, however ineptly, trying to explore Mr. Rawls’ mind. 
Doesn’t he, to some degree, mean by ‘‘acknowledgment’’ actual 
acknowledgment that actual people sometimes give and sometimes 
withhold? Without this, resting his case wholly on a bit of social 
geometry (not as an empirical hypothesis but as a postulate- 
system), has his main idea here any force in leading us to prin- 
ciples of justice that are frankly normative? Doesn’t the attrac- 
tiveness of his view arise from the sense that it is founded on the 
actual (or factually probable) choices of people vis-a-vis other 
people actually caught up in the give and take of life situations? 

As I have intimated, I anticipate that Mr. Rawls will object to 
this ‘‘depth’’ analysis; in fact, he may point to his own words to 
the effect that all he wants from his hypothetical compact is the 
insight that, since his principles could arise in this fashion, the 
concept of fairness is fundamental to that of justice. Now for 
myself I must report that this does not come through. The diffi- 
culty is the same as that mentioned in the case of Locke—viz., the 
lack of any inherent connection between justice as fairness (equality 
in natural rights) and its authentication by consent. The one need 
not actually have been arrived at by the other; the one is not 
deductively derivable from the other (as I shall argue in a mo- 
ment). Is there some other kind of divination our author is 
trusting? I do find a possibility, though I hesitate to present it 
since it is so easily seen to involve a confusion when specifically 
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scrutinized. It operates through an association in his mind between 
violence and unfairness, and, by obversion, consent and justice. 

He says, ‘‘It is this notion of the possibility of natural ac- 
knowledgment which makes the concept of fairness fundamental 
to justice. Only if such acknowledgment is possible can there be 
true community between persons in their common practices; other- 
wise their relations will appear to them as founded to some extent 
on force and violence.’’ I am not at all sure of what he means 
by ‘‘true community between persons’’: I am persuaded by the 
historians that there have been societies exhibiting very little of 
the liberty and equality Mr. Rawls is trying to justify where 
nevertheless everyone was reasonably happy, accepted his lot, 
communicated with others, and indeed was and did these to a much 
greater degree than individuals in our competitive society of claims 
and counter claims are and do. 

But our problem is fairness. How is fairness shown here to 
constitute the nature of justice and thus something that ought to 
be by an appeal to acknowledgment? Apparently because it and 
it alone can be set up peacefully, without the use of force and 
violence. But taken as a matter of fact this is not so. The French 
Revolution increased the amount of liberty and equality only 
by the use of force; and if it be argued that the violence was 
there directed against the few, one can point out the ineptness 
of our State Department in not realizing that, in many societies 
in the Far and Near East, only force upon the masses will suffice 
to transform their ancient ways of life into our competitive and 
contractual pattern. But more basically, fairness in the dis- 
tribution of offices, duties, rights has no inherent connection 
with the avoidance of violence in achieving it. Both fairness and 
peaceful agreement are goods; unfairness and violence are equally 
evils. This normative association, however, does not show how 
either member in each of these pairs demands the other. 

Another traditional objection to the social contract theory 
is pointed up by Hobbes’ startling and greatly reviled escape 
from it. Consider the theory as a bit of logic. We are sup- 
posed to go from a contract freely entered by individuals to 
their obligation to live up to it. Hobbes, though talking as 
though interested simply in the problem of getting the contract- 
ing parties to honor it, was, as I read him, actually challenging the 
birth of an obligation from such a purely factual conception. 
Hume and Bentham played this up: the notion of a duty to keep a 
contract once entered must be there from the start on the social 
contract theory. What is its basis? 

Clearly Mr. Rawls’ modernized version is involved in this 
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deduction of an ‘‘ought’’ from an ‘‘is.’’ He says, ‘‘Given the 
existence of a practice acknowledged to be fair, once persons 
knowingly engage in it and accept the benefits of doing so 
[Locke’s tacit consent], they owe a prima facie obligation to 
one another not only to follow the rules when it comes their 
turn, but to refrain from taking advantage of unforeseeable 
circumstances. . . .”’ 

There are many writers today who deplore the separation 
of ‘‘is’’ and ‘‘ought’’ even in logic, and so do not mind a de- 
duction of one from the other; I am not a member of this 
group, and, more relevant, whatever one’s allegiance it should 
somehow be argued, not merely avowed. Mr. Rawls so sur- 
rounds this central issue by ‘‘reasonable’’-nesses and ‘‘mutual 
benefit’’-s and ‘‘prima-facie’’-ies and ‘‘not-being-unnatural’’ 
-nesses that the transition is wonderfully eased, but it is there for 
those of us who approach the matter with a cold eye and a hard 
heart. The question I want to ask, quite sympathetically, is: 
If Mr. Rawls had come in the latter mood, would he have been 
satisfied that he had an alternative to intuitionism as an escape 
from utilitarianism? Isn’t he really up to his neck in self- 
evidence, not of his two principles of justice as such but of their 
authentication by his hypothecated mutual acknowledgment of 
them, of their normativity by a possible type of fact (viz., their 
acceptance under certain conditions)? Where is there any new 
approach here, once one sees the deontology written into the whole 
traditional doctrine of natural rights and a social contract (as 
contrasted with the teleology central to utilitarianism) ? 

I think it does not in the least help when Mr. Rawls talks 
of acceptance by the parties involved and contrasts it with 
executive decision from above. In the first place, the latter 
method of implementing utilitarianism is not logically demanded 
by that doctrine. It might plausibly be argued that the great- 
est happiness can only be achieved in an essentially democratic 
society, where at least basic practices are determined by common 
consent. More fundamentally, Mr. Rawls doesn’t avoid the old 
issue by his emphasis on consent. For the rise of duties out of 
consent (as Mr. Rawls portrays it) is clearly not itself, for 
him, based on consent: here acknowledgment by the parties 
involved is obviously irrelevant. And it is precisely here (if 
we are following his set-up of the problem) that intuitionism 
and utilitarianism would lock horns. 

I am, of course, insinuating that what Mr. Rawls is up to 
differs from what he thinks he is; I am saying that he is doing 
an intuitional justification of fairness as basic to the concept 
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of social justice as a normative idea, whereas he explicitly 
disclaims that he is. I don’t know how to resolve this issue 
except to throw it to our auditors, but in doing so I have per- 
haps partially fulfilled my function in this symposium. 

Before closing, I would like to specify another way in which I 
think my hetero-dissection would differ from Mr. Rawls’ auto- 
analysis. : 

The first part of his second principle reads as follows: ‘‘. . . in- 
equalities are arbitrary unless it is reasonable to expect that they 
will work out for everyone’s advantage... .’’ Now so far as he 
stresses the ‘‘everyone’s’’ here (as he does), I admit that he can 
give the utilitarian a difficult time of it. But the matter of ‘‘ad- 
vantage’’ is different. It is in some measure, no doubt, to take care 
of this that he endows his parties to the contract with enlightened 
self-interest as their motivation. But if justice is fairness, it is 
a little difficult to see it authenticated by anticipated advantages 
even if these improve the condition of the worst off (we are 
justifying inequalities, it should be remembered). I can conceive 
a party to Mr. Rawls’ contract accepting a set of practices which 
he sees will be to his advantage wherever his lot falls, but say- 
ing, as he does so, ‘‘These practices are manifestly unfair.’’ 
And I can see advantages that are ‘‘likely to follow from including 
within [the idea of justice] the concept of the greatest equal 
liberty instead of simply equal liberty,’’ but I do not see any in- 
crease in fairness in this. 

Let me terminate on an harmonious note. I think Mr. Rawls 
does what he thinks he’s doing and that both agree with what 
I think he should and can do when he criticizes utilitarianism 
as unable, without begging the issue, to justify fairness. The 
stock example, of course, is the question how that view can, on 
its principles alone, vindicate a more egalitarian distribution of 
goods (ultimately packets of pleasure) when this does not in- 
crease the over-all sum total of happiness for the society involved. 
More centrally, there is the query how utilitarianism warrants 
its weighting of the value of pleasures in relation to their experi- 
encers. To say that differences of persons should be disregarded is 
manifestly to bring in some egalitarian notion of fairness—why 
should my pleasures and those of my white colleagues be worth 
no more than pleasures, assumed equal in intensity and duration, 
of colored people? But (and here again I strike, I fear, a strident 
note), the trouble is not that utilitarianism brings in an executive 
decision whereas the issue is really one of consent of the parties 
involved, but that utilitarianism by claiming that each person is 
to count for one and no one for more than one has brought into 
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its very citadel a concept of justice which it not only has not 
established on the grounds of maximizing the total happiness but 
cannot, for that standard is left indeterminate without some 
specification as to how pleasures of different persons are to be rated 
normatively. 

I have tried in this paper to ask a few pertinent questions 
about Mr. Rawls’ methods; I have suggested that his approach 
is not completely new, that specifically it embraces a hidden intui- 
tionism, his protestation to the contrary notwithstanding. I hope 
I have not left the impression that my criticism is simply that of 
an outsider, of an intuitionist who seeks to persuade others by 
showing them they are already kinfolk. For actually I am not an 
intuitionist. As a matter of fact, I like to imagine that I do have 
another approach to value questions which, being objectivistic, 
is nevertheless neither intuitionistic nor teleological. But this 
is another story for another occasion. 


Everett W. Hau 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


SYMPOSIUM * 


THE EVIDENCE FOR ESTHETIC JUDGMENT 
I, THE IMPORTANCE OF A CHOICE OF CONTEXT 


EARLY everyone agrees that in science to judge is to do 
science; and not to do science, not to judge. Yet in esthetics 
most people seem to feel that to judge is by no means the same as 
to do art and to do art even further from judging. If in the 
sciences they take the problem of judgment ‘‘interpersonally’’ and 
as a part of what might be called the ‘‘context of production,’’ in 
the arts, possibly in reflex to a market dominated society, they have 
come to assume for evidence in esthetic judgment a ‘‘context of con- 
sumption’’ inhabited by rather special and highly private consum- 
mations known as ‘‘esthetic experiences.’’ And esthetics, in its 
‘*scientific’’ phase, turns into a kind of market research aimed, in 
the unsolicited but presumed interest of critic and artist, at de- 
termining how and why people consume what they do. 
The following remarks will suggest the advantages, for the prob- 
lems of evidence in esthestic judgment, of substituting a context 


*To be presented at the meeting of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, Eastern Division, December 28, 1957. 
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of production for a context of consumption. Considerations will 
be offered against taking qualified judgment in the arts as a 
peculiarly ‘‘esthetic’’ problem at all. 


I 


There is, of course, a reason why people take judgment in and 
about the arts within the context of consumption. Artistic ac- 
tivity seems to culminate in personal consummations. Hence it is 
concluded that peculiarly esthetic judgment either records in the 
form of ‘‘esthetic judgments’’ the data of ‘‘esthetic experience’’ 
or makes assertions reducible somehow to such recordings—perhaps 
to a set of predictions about the quality of future esthetic consum- 
mations, as in a pragmatic version. It is for the sake of what one 
takes to be the unique purpose of art that one identifies a felt 
tension and impulse (which compels any judgment) with judgment 
as such, though elsewhere such a procedure might be immediately 
rejected. 

It will prove useful to consider an obvious and derivative 
paradox. Taken literally, avoiding a Pickwickian transformation 
of the terms, ‘‘esthetic judgment’’ involves a self-contradiction. 
If a ‘‘judgment’’ were actually ‘‘esthetic,’’ a consummation, it 
would not as such be a judgment at all but another blunt fact. 
Nor would the richness or complexity of an esthetic response change 
the situation. Judgment (and this is hardly news) finds logical 
import not in the nature of its psychological existence but in the 
complex of circumstances within which it decides, in the way it 
meets the requirements of a decision situation. 

If we are to evaluate the idea of ‘‘esthetic judgment,’’ every- 
thing depends upon seeing that more enters here than a dialecti- 
eal point based upon a shopworn conception of judgment and a 
literal interpretation of ‘‘esthetic.’’ Consider such judgmental 
language as ‘‘I like that. Someday I’ll like it better. How 
beautiful, what form!’’ or, on the other hand, ‘‘I think that’s 
awful. To know it better is to hate it more. What ugliness, what 
chaos!’’ Suppose we tell the artist at whose work such language 
aims, that his work is now being judged. Will he not, ought he 
not, answer that our feelings are irrelevant and an impertinence, 
patronizing as well? ‘‘Show me,’’ says the artist, ‘“‘if you dis- 
like my work, those decisions I made which you would have had 
me make otherwise. If you want me to take your pleasure as 
more than my reduction to a kind of tool, display the justice of 
my decisions. But if you further insist that you are predicting, 
not recording, your own and other people’s feelings, well, a pre- 
diction about you and your friends is surely no more relevant 
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than a post-diction about them. It seems to me you propose no 
judgment at all, only: ‘Please me not now, but forever!’; that 
you too easily overcome the difficult problem of artistically rele- 
vant judgment by the demand that I put out a Never Wear 
Product.’’ 

Underneath the paradoxical idea of an ‘‘esthetic judgment,’’ 
giving it a functional role in the community, making it ‘‘obvious,”’’ 
moves the dialectic of the market place in which artistic judgment 
and artistic production have been sundered. Accordingly, to 
break with ‘‘esthetic judgment,’’ to deny its existence as such, 
asserts the artist’s right to refuse ministering to a status quo, ex- 
ternal market—offers the chance to create ‘‘experiences,’’ and 
hence audiences, not in the cards without him. Yet that break is 
not even a matter of free choice. Where art has become creative, 
the taste which speaks in ‘‘esthetic judgment,’’ even the best taste, 
constitutes precisely that which the artist must use, offend and 
overcome. 

From the esthetizing of judgment—from, practically speaking, 
considering the evidence for esthetic judgment from the direction 
of taste—consequences follow which should underscore the riski- 
ness in esthetic theory of the systematic refusal to take judgment 
from the point of view of the producer and production. 

1. Taking judgment in the arts as a special order of consumer 
response, the language of judgment includes at crucial points a 
‘‘private’’ language. The comprehension of such ‘‘esthetic’’ terms 
as ‘‘form,’’ ‘‘beauty,’’ or even of a ‘‘qualitatively enriched experi- 
ence,’’ depends upon the previous grasp of that datum to which 
the term, in some non-prescribed and possibly unprescribable 
fashion, refers. 

2. Even in the context of consumption, it is widely admitted 
that any genuine esthetic judgment ought to be incompatible with 
some other judgment. But expressions in the esthetic language are 
not incompatible since, presumably, differing expressions possess 
different sources (intuitions) which they, somehow, express. But 
judgments in the arts, in intent and in practice, are frequently 
incompatible. There ensues the ‘‘philosophical’’ problem of es- 
thetic judgment. 

3. A ‘‘modified’’ relativism appears to resolve the problem. 
One argues that grounds exist for believing that compatible and 
mutually supporting judgments, or responses, will in point of 
fact be made under specifiable conditions. Grounds for such a 
conclusion do exist. Responses are not as individual as people 
often imagine, and a more homogeneous civilization may promote 
a more homogeneous response. On the other hand, the discovery 
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of increasing homogeneity in consumption provides no basis for the 
defense of that homogeneity when someone wishes to break with 
it—when, in effect, the occasion for judgment arises. Hence the 
discovery of agreement takes us no closer to understanding the 
logical ground of the ‘‘incompatibility’’ attributed to ‘‘esthetic 
judgments.’’ And even though men might come all to agree, we 
foresee the possibility of their remaining alone, together—in the 
condition of the market. 

There is no intention of denying that, in one sense, consumer 
judgments can be made which are genuinely incompatible, and 
genuine judgments. But it turns out that such cases are ‘‘un- 
esthetic’’ (artistically irrelevant) in character. People may decide 
to buy a picture or not, return to hear a piece of music or not, 
take the time to read one novel rather than another, ete. The 
choice is real. But while an artistically relevant judgment may 
often enter into the making of such choices, to make judgment 
their equivalent submerges in the act of purchase the specific and 
significant judgment of the work of art as such. Perhaps even 
so we might take ‘‘esthetic judgment,’’ rather than as a special, 
irreducible affair, as reducible into a myriad of consumer judg- 
ments, did not an alternative exist. 


II 


Practice, it is suggested, not invention, certifies to the alterna- 
tive. Both in the activities of criticism and of creative art judg- 
ment exists, in a sense analogous to the sense in which it occurs 
in science, as overt or implicit recommendation for the construc- 
tion or reconstruction of a work of art. Esthetic judgment, as 
much as any other judgment, represents a decision in a produc- 
tion situation to specify which would call for an extensive anthro- 
pological and sociological investigation of the human enterprise 
known as ‘‘art.’’ Consider some of the consequences entailed by 
taking even this rough and general description seriously. 

1. Discrimination between characteristically esthetic judgments 
and consumer judgments now becomes possible. Whatever choices 
the latter commit us to, they are not as such participations in the 
construction of what they accept or reject. 

2. Similar grounds disqualify as esthetic judgments expres- 
sions such as ‘‘X is beautiful,’’ ‘‘charming,’’ ‘‘graceful,’’ etc., 
when those expressions are taken simply as giving voice to per- 
ceptions. Of course those perceptions may also give rise to an 
attempt to analyze and judge the object provoking them. 

3. The judgmental import of the most complex and indirect 
assertion in the esthetic language must now be defined in terms 
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of a set of recommendations for the alteration or persistence of 
specified characteristics of a work of art. Suppose someone says, 
‘*Such and such does not come off!’’ Then his remark becomes 
a judgment rather than a personal disclosure in so far as it implies 
such proposals as ‘‘That movement should have been performed 
less quickly,’’ or ‘‘Change (or do not change) that line in the 
following manner.”’ 

Hence all esthetic judgments now possess conceivable incom- 
patibles—and the quest for evidence now has point. Having 
point, it ceases to present a problem in principle. 

4. It will be observed that now a man cannot make even a mean- 
ingful judgment in art unless he knows something relevant to the 
production of a work of art. But the common observation that not 
everyone is a judge in matters of art we now take literally, as 
meaning more than that, simply, some people are more qualified 
than others. 

5. The preceding two points severely delimit the area of judg- 
ment. But not everyone is called upon to judge in all cases and 
no one can judge unless a specific construction situation exists to 
give the judgment point. Where is it written that we must for- 
ever be judging? 

6. The artist’s, or sympathetic critie’s, preference for a signif- 
icant community over a market, for a ‘‘theater’’ over an audience, 
now becomes intelligible. An audience (or market) is a group 
such that its ‘‘judgments’’ are characteristically expressions; a 
significant community, or ‘‘theater,’’ a group such that its judg- 
ments are characteristically proposals in virtue of which the group 
participates, or attempts to participate, in the creative process. 
The ‘‘problem of the artist in Society’’ exists as a problem when 
his community turns into a market. 

7. Esthetic analysis of the grounds for esthetic judgment once 
more becomes of fundamental interest to the creative artist as such. 


Ill 


We may now consider directly the problem of evidence in 
esthetic judgment. Part of the problem is: Within the context of 
production, what considerations ground judgment? We assume 
that considerations are relevant to esthetic judgment on approxi- 
mately the same basis as in the sciences. Considerations are rele- 
vant to scientific judgment in so far as, directly or indirectly, they 
enter as factors in the formulation of an experimental situation. 
With qualifications not germane at the moment, considerations 
which cannot or do not so enter are irrelevant. We now illu- 
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strate the parallel mode of determining relevance for ‘‘esthetic’’ 
consideration. 

1. Propositions expressing the facts of the artist’s biography 
are usually held irrelevant in the context of consumption. And 
so they are, as biographical facts, facts construed in their relation to 
some other problem than the artist’s construction problem. But 
since some problems, as, for example, the autobiographical novel’s, 
possess, as elements in virtue of which a solution is to be reached, 
biographical facts, the categorical dismissal of such facts cannot 
be accepted in a context of production. It is true that perhaps 
in the majority of art works the personal history of the producer 
does not enter into the formulation of his artistic experiment. But 
what elements are relevant, if any, always remains a factual 
question. 

2. No one denies that audience’s and artist’s consummatory 
responses normally function as factors the requirements of which 
are to be taken into account in the production situation. But in the 
context of production such responses are seen as factors of which 
it is pertinent to ask how they enter and in what degree. The 
problem becomes: What are the considerations in virtue of which 
the data of human responses are controlled and used in the creation 
of the work of art? Examining esthetic judgment in the construc- 
tion situation twists questions about responses from the purely 
personal aspects of experience to the communicable and social. 

3. The potentialities of the ‘‘medium”’ constitute the considera- 
tion through which the more traditional analysis seeks most fre- 
quently to save itself from an unmitigated subjectivism in matters 
of judgment. Ignoring the focus of judgment in the production 
problem, one turns to the characteristics of the medium to explain 
the impact of the work of art. Such and such is an esthetically 
successful building because ‘‘modern materials’’ require such and 
such a treatment. One submerges the fact of decision in the 
specious objectivity of the materials one works with. 

Drop the context of comsumption, however, and it is obvious that 
nothing is a ‘‘medium”’ in itself, having potentialities as such, but 
only in a context of action. Then those potentialities figure indeed 
as considerations and are found to shift (in determinate ways) 
with the formulation of the artistic problem. 

4. The categorical rejection of social and historical consider- 
ations as irrelevant to esthetic judgment appears in the context 
of production no longer natural but a mistake. For a work of 
art need not simply represent or symptomize cultural patterns. 
Such patterns may function as factors in the decision of the artist 
as he constructs his product, as structures to be taken into account. 
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To be sure, the critic showing the representative character of a 
work of art in its time sociologizes. But he commits the ‘‘ genetic 
fallacy’’ only in the context of consumption if he exhibits how 
those data constitute a consideration in virtue of which, along 
with other considerations, the work of art takes its shape and 
satistfies the artist’s problem. A Matisse remains true to himself 
qua artist when he says, ‘‘ All artists bear the imprint of their 
time but the great artists are those in which this stamp is most 
deeply impressed.’”’ The ‘‘great artist’? most completely con- 
fronts in his work social or historical developments. 

5. In the context of consumption, truth judgments are usually 
declared irrelevant to judgment as a matter of principle, since 
truth judgments do not as such reduce to ‘‘esthetic’’ contem- 
plations. 

Once again, the categorical position is unacceptable. The 
“‘truth’’ of a proposition is an attribute of that proposition de- 
manding under certain circumstances to be dealt with just as 
much as the thickness of a pigment. And factually, in the con- 
struction of the work of literature, the performance of an idea as a 
factor in decision varies, depending upon whether that idea be con- 
ceived as true, false, or undetermined. The man who believes 
Caliban exists will do his work taking that belief into account, 
and the man who disbelieves it takes his disbelief into account. 
A state of doubt or a refusal to consider the question will have 
its own unique consequences. It is the final reduction to absurd- 
ity of the consumer’s analysis of judgment that on principle it 
finds no esthetic difference between realism and fantasy and the 
peculiar blends thereof—that its practitioners find a Dante a poet 
malgré lui, since he never dreamed how the generations of consumers 
to come would find titillation in his work while ignoring, as good 
consumers, the whole question of the truth of his vision. 

In general, then: relevance in matters of esthetic judgment is 
no intrinsic property of some considerations and not of others, 
but a question of how a consideration is conceived, and can be 
conceived, in a specific kind of action. 


IV 


But what kind of action is esthetic production? How in that 
action adjudicate the various claims of even admittedly relevant 
considerations, and ground the judgment that one work of art is 
‘*better’’ than another? Nothing like an adequate answer can 
be attempted here. Still, some hint of the kind of answer which 


would be consonant with a context of production is obviously in 
order. 
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1. In the first place, any such answer ought to dismiss the 
concept.of the work of art as a self-subsistent entity or thing-in- 
itself, a concept derived from the consumer’s need to judge pres- 
ented objects by the way in which they meet his tastes or needs. 
This much the idealist tradition has seen more clearly than more 
naturalistic approaches, and this much we may well take up. Ac- 
cordingly, we propose that the object of an esthetic judgment is 
an act, or succession of acts, ‘‘social’’ in character, in the enact- 
ment of which not only the artist participates. Everyone under- 
stands as much of a play or concert. To emphasize the point that 
a similar circumstance holds true of a novel or piece of sculpture, we 
shall say that in the context of production all works of art are 
to be taken literally as ‘‘productions,’’ as ‘‘performances.’’ 

The idea seems paradoxical primarily because of the prevalence 
of the idea of the market in art and the desuetude of the idea of 
art as a ritual, a sharing, a community affair. But surely that 
pre-existent sameness, that absolute identity, of ‘‘Don Quijote’’ 
which separates the novel from the successive communities of in- 
terpretation within which it becomes alive, is the paradoxical 
idea, since that sameness or identity separates that novel (or any 
other) from its meaning. Is the inevitable lack of fixity in the play 
Hamlet, conceived as a succession of performances, a less accept- 
able consequence than the idea of a ‘‘true’’? Hamlet for which no 
operational definition can exist? If not, the same answer holds 
elsewhere. The identity of a work of art, be it painting, sculpture, 
poem, or novel, is no less a career than the identity of a human 
being, and poses similar questions. But the concept of the work 
of art as performance was implicit all along. For it is precisely 
when one so sees art, seeing in it, therefore, more than the distant 
hand of the manufacturer, that it makes more than dialectical 
sense to take esthetic judgment as recommendation for an action. 
Now one grasps how the judge can become part of the production, 
his recommendations no mere cat-calls from the wings. 

2. Anwers to questions demanding how to adjudicate the claims 
in performance of relevant considerations in conflict need not be 
more successful than the subject matter permits. We ought to be 
prepared for cases in which the decision of priority for one claim 
or another cannot be grounded in the extant organization of operat- 
ing claims—producing related but distinct works of art. 

Everything, then, in the problem of adjudication, depends upon 
realizing that the creative artist does not start de novo. Artistic 
creation, taken in the context of production, always involves the 
re-organization of some status quo, of a tradition, of an individ- 
ual ‘‘style,’’ of the previous conception of the work in progress. 
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The initial problem in the grounding of criticism, therefore (in 
so far as it makes sense to attribute one function to ‘‘criticism’’ 
and another to ‘‘creation’’) is to determine the price exacted of 
some status quo by the artist’s decisions; just as the ‘‘creative’’ 
artist, as he proceeds, takes into account the price imposed in terms 
of creative alternatives, of this or that choice. 

Not pleasures or pains or satisfactions then, however special, 
not ‘‘consequences’’ in general, make up the coin in which esthetic 
judgment in a context of production construes its reckoning, but 
ways of creating, directions of action—public affairs which need 
to be known, and can be known. 

How does one know whether to pay such prices? Never in 
advance, it is suggested. On occasion, one man’s choice might 
even be as ‘‘good’’ as another’s—and the initially arbitrary assimi- 
lated into the artistic situation as grounds for the future. But in 
general, we would suspect, the decision whether to pay or not 
may proceed in a manner analogous to that described often enough 
in expositions of the ‘‘means-ends’’ continuum. 

3. But a rather more clear-cut answer to the question of how 
we can show one work of art to be ‘‘better’’ than another in the 
context of production, is immediately available. Taking the ascrip- 
tion of ‘‘better’’ in our sense of esthetic judgment, then two pro- 
cedures, and two senses of ‘‘better,’’ become apparent: (a) We 
might say that one performance ought to be performed in such 
and such a way but wasn’t, while another was performed as it 
ought to be performed—the technician’s judgment. (b) We 
might say, ‘‘I have no changes to suggest for either performance but 
I propose that performances of one sort ought to have more pre- 
cedental weight than those of another sort in the construction of 
future art works.’’ This second use of ‘‘better’’ requires estab- 
lishing broad policies for constructing future performances. Hence 
future performances will substantiate it. 

Comparative judgment, taken as it has just been taken, as de- 
manding that we stipulate the end of judgment in a construction, 
simplifies considerably, we would suggest, the problem of the 
evidence for esthetic judgment: Where there is no point in judg- 
ment there is no grounding thereof; where there is no grounding 
there is no judgment, and hence no ‘‘problem’’ of evidence to begin 
with. 

All discussions of judgment must include a remark about the 
problem of relativism. Very well, then: the problem of relativism, 
presuming the real incompatibility of judgments, is a trivial one. 
It means, what grounds do I have to think my book will sell all 
over the world and always? Either that, or it raises the factual 
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issue of the degree of determinateness possible in specific judg- 
mental situations of wider or narrower scope—which can never 
be answered in advance. 


Mortimer R. KapisH 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


II. ON THE GROUNDS OF ESTHETIC JUDGMENT 


HE particular question before us, as I see it, is not to say what 

we mean when in ordinary language we predicate some form 
of ‘‘good’’ of an esthetic object. It is rather to indicate a pos- 
sible sense of ‘‘good’’ which can be accepted by artists, the public, 
historians, and estheticians as suited to the purpose of making 
esthetic judgments. It is a question, not of analysis of ordinary 
language but of proposal for critical language, not of description 
but of reconstruction of usage. 


1. Specification of the predicate in esthetic judgment. 


To speak of an object as esthetically good, better, best, is not 
yet to make a specific predication. What is good as design is not 
necessarily also good as representation; what is good as comic is 
not necessarily also good as tragic. The statement ‘‘A is esthet- 
ically good’’ asserts no more than that there exists some esthetic 
respect, not specified, in which A is good.1' The esthetic goodness 
of an object depends on the particular respect we have in mind. 
Thus ‘‘good’’ should preferably be ‘‘good in such and such a 
respect’’ or ‘‘in regard to such and such a characteristic.’’ 

Of special interest among these respects are characteristics like 
beauty, sublimity, the comic, the tragic. Traditional esthetics con- 
centrated on traits of this sort because it saw in them the forms 
of peculiarly esthetic value. There is insufficient space to discuss 
this point, but I shall assume that the normative problem hinges 
mainly upon such value traits and shall restrict my discussion to 
this type of characteristic. My remarks, therefore, will have to 
do with judgments like: ‘‘A is good in respect of its beauty of 
design,’ ‘‘B is good in respect of its ludicrousness of aspect.’’ 


1 Such a respect, as, e.g., subtlety of balance, intensity of dramatic develop- 
ment, grace of movement, charm of facial expression, sublimity of utterance, is 
sometimes spoken of as a ground or reason for a predication of goodness: ‘‘A 
is good because it is subtly balanced, develops with dramatic intensity, etc.’’ 
A respect of this sort can serve as ground or reason because the statement 
‘¢A is esthetically good’’ has existential generality, i.e., asserts in an unspeci- 
fied way the existence of some such respect. Citing the respect validates the 
existential claim. 
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Even these should be thought of as further specified in the pred- 
icate, as: ‘‘good in respect of the beautiful proportions and rhythms 
of its longitudinal plan,’’ ‘‘good in respect of the ludicrous de- 
formation of nose and chin.’’ Without such specification of the 
predicate our judgment loses specificity of content. and definiteness 
of direction and tends to degenerate into a mere existential gen- 
eralization. 


2. Specification of the Reference Public in esthetic judgment. 


Predication of ‘‘good’’ also tends to lose meaningful direction 
when the public whose valuations are considered in judging the 
object is not specified. I do not see how we can hope to speak 
sensibly about the esthetic goodness of objects unless we think of 
them in the context of reception and valuation by persons, the 
so-called ‘‘context of consumption.’’ Properties by virtue of which 
we value objects esthetically—e.g., beauty, grace, charm, the tragic, 
the comic, balance, proportion, expressive symbolism, verisimilitude, 
propriety—always require some reference to the apprehending and 
valuing person. To call something a joke, for instance, is to imply 
that it is an object apt to arouse a comic sentiment in the hearer; 
or to speak of a visual design as balanced is to refer to phenomena 
in the perceptual field of a viewer. 

When judgment is based solely upon one’s own appreciative 
experience, the public presupposed consists of a single individual, 
oneself. A public may, however, be a narrower or wider group 
ranging from the self to the whole of mankind: the company as- 
sembled in a living room, gallery, concert hall, or theatre, American 
middle-class children from 10 to 14 years of age, Canadian women’s 
club members, old New Zealanders. 

Two forms of universality, or interpersonal consensus, should 
be carefully distinguished : 

(1) Umwversality of appeal. This is a possible property of an 

esthetic object, e.g., a sunrise, which might be appreciated or 

valued by all members of a given public, eventually all human 
beings. This is a consensus in valuation. 

(2) Critical wniversality. This is a desired property of a judg- 

ment about an esthetic object. It consists in the agreement of 

all qualified investigators regarding the truth or probability of 
the judgment. It is a consensus in evaluation. 

It is not necessary for an esthetic object to have universality 
of appeal in order that a normative judgment about it should have 
critical universality. ‘‘This is a good story in regard to the valua- 
tions of children aged 10-14’’ may have critical universality even 
though the story may appeal only to 89% of children aged 10-14. 
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The question whether there are esthetic objects, and if so which, 
of which we can truly say ‘‘A is good in such and such a respect in 
regard to valuations of the set of all human beings’’ is interesting, 
but only one of many esthetic questions. 

Any public taken as the public referred to in a normative 
esthetic judgment I shall call the judgment’s reference public. 
The reference public is the group whose appreciations or valuations 
are used as data on which to base the judgment. It is the group 
to which universality of appeal may or may not appertain. It is 
not the group of investigators whose consensus is necessary for 
critical universality. 

Specification of the public means recognition of a fact admitted 
by all, namely, the variation of appreciative valuation among per- 
sons and classes of persons. It does not imply relativism in regard 
to normative judgment, unless we identify appreciation (i.e., valua- 
tion) with judgment (i.e., evaluation), or at least make appre- 
ciation an essential part of judgment. The requirement of critical 
universality for all qualified investigators holds of judgment re- 
gardless of the extent or nature of the public referred to in the 
judgment. 

It should be noted that the public envisaged may be one which 
exists partly or wholly in the future, as is suggested in the judg- 
ment, ‘‘This is a good symphony, although the present age is not 
capable of appreciating it; it requires a mode of experience and 
comprehension which will be forthcoming only in another genera- 
tion or two, when the musical ear has been further trained by it 
and other music like it.’’ 


3. The common element in the meaning of ‘‘good’’ in esthetic 
judgment. 


There are various theories of what is common to normative 
judgments qua normative, e.g., reference to a genuine ideal stand- 
ard, intuitive insight into value, ceremonial function, emotive or 
attitudinal expression, the effort to persuade. It is not necessary 
to discuss such theories here so far as they attempt merely to 
describe ordinary, traditional, or current usage. Our aim is ra- 
tional reconstruction, not description. While in some uses ‘‘good’’ 
may refer to a standard accepted by the user as authoritative, and 
in other uses it may be a ceremonial means, an expression of feeling 
or attitude, a means of exerting psychological pressure, or the 
verbal statement of an alleged intuition, it is desirable for esthetic 
and critical purposes to have its meaning cognitive and empirically 
confirmable, no matter what further functions it may then assume. 
Evidence advanced for the ideal standard theory has been in- 
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sufficient to satisfy qualified students of esthetics and criticism. 
Ceremonial, expressive, persuasive, and other non-cognitive theories 
have a certain validity as descriptive of some phases of actual 
usage, but do not satisfy the cognitive requirement. Intuitionalism 
does not satisfy the requirement of empirical confirmability. 

What is common to all normative judgments of the sort enter- 
tained by us? On our view, it is a reference to the capacity of the 
object to function as focus of a particular valuation response or 
sentiment experienced by members of a reference public. 

This may be illustrated by the case of ludicrous percepts. A 
face is a good comic object for a given reference public in the 
degree to which it is able to arouse comic sentiment in the members 
of that public. I cannot stop to try to describe this sentiment. 
It is a familiar, much discussed complex of perceptual, ideational, 
affective, and conative factors, often outwardly expressed in a 
smile or laughter. It carries pleasant affective tone and is there- 
fore a valuation event, but it is not a mere isolated pleasure (if 
there are any such at all). It is a complex response focused upon 
an object in a situation. It is thus a specific response directed 
toward a specific object. 

The point cannot be argued here, but I proceed on the hypoth- 
esis that there are specific sentiments of various sorts which are 
valuation responses to specifically different esthetic objects. Some 
of these were recognized by traditional esthetics under its cate- 
gories of beauty, sublimity, grace, charm, the comic, the tragic, ete., 
but I believe that they are more numerous and that it would be 
important to study them in order to extend the terrain of normative 
judgment. On this hypothesis, esthetic response is not the mere 
having of a pleasure due to perception of an esthetic object. It is 
rather the formation of a definition sentiment response. (I as- 
sume, by definition, that a sentiment is a complex affective oc- 
currence, including always some affective tone of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, involving always some pro or con attitude, or ambivalent 
combination of them, toward the object.) 

The goodness of a ludicrous object, then, is conceived as the 
degree of its capacity to function as focus of the comic sentiment 
in the given reference public. Crudely speaking, the factors of 
this goodness are: 

(1) Eztensity, which measures goodness by the number of 

members of the reference public who are affectible by the 

object ; 

(2) Quality, which measures goodness by the satisfactoriness 

to the individuals of the sentiment arousable. 

Goodness, conceived here as a capacity, is rather an instru- 
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mental or relational than an intrinsic or absolute value. The 
criterion is pragmatic and experimental. The object’s goodness 
is measured by its capacity for effect or success in affording satis- 
fying esthetic sentiment in a given reference public. 


4, The cognitive ground of judgments of esthetic goodness. 


On the above view, a judgment of goodness is interpretable more 
or less in the following fashion: ‘‘A is a good joke in regard to 
American middle-class children aged 10-14’’ means ‘‘A has the 
capacity to arouse comparatively satisfying comic sentiment in a 
comparatively large proportion of American middle-class children 
aged 10-14.’’ This is a kind of ‘‘market research study’’ state- 
ment. 

Such a judgment presupposes the existence of a capacity, i.e., 
it presupposes a lawful (or at least statistically significant) con- 
nection between certain characteristics of the object (the ones that 
make it ludicrous, e.g., exaggeration, duplicity of meaning, an 
unfortunate outcome, etc.) and certain psychological conditions in 
the persons (e.g., a playful mood, apperceptive background for 
perceiving exaggeration, etc.) on the one hand, and the onset of 
the comic sentiment on the other. Adopting the simplest form, 
it presupposes something like the following to be a law: 

For all objects O, of type X and for all persons P, of type Y, 

O, has the capacity to arouse comic sentiment in Py, and this 

capacity is a function of (1) certain specified characteristics of 

O, (the ones that make it ludicrous) and (2) certain specified 

conditions in Py (which enable him to respond with the comic 

sentiment). 

I believe that connections of this sort—or, more probably, of 
a subtler and more complex kind—are real, and I proceed on that 
belief as an hypothesis. It is my conviction that one major goal 
of scientific esthetics is the discovery of such laws. To the extent 
to which we know them, we can predict what objects with what 
characteristics will arouse what esthetic sentiments in what publics 
with what extensity and quality. Knowledge of this kind would 
provide solid and dependable cognitive grounds for judgments of 
esthetic goodnesss as interpreted above. 


5. The problem of rightness in appreciation and construction. 


What has been said thus far must appear insufficient in many 
ways, but especially in three. 

(1) It is crude, hypothetical, indefinite, and depends more on 
possibilities than actualities. I will not try to answer this charge, 
since it is for the most part true. 
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(2) It omits the heart of the matter in regard to appreciation. 
What we want is not relative goodness but something more ab- 
solute or categorical, something really normative. Granted we 
may achieve knowledge telling us that one kind of object is more 
sentiment-arousing than another in some reference public, or that 
an object is more sentiment-arousing in a first than in a second 
reference public, we want to know whether there are rational 
grounds for asserting that one object is simply better esthetically 
than another. We want to be able to say, with good reason, not 
merely that A is more comical than B in a given reference public, 
but that A is really more comical than B and that this superiority 
makes it really better esthetically than B. We want to be able 
to say to someone who prefers B to A that his taste is wrong, that 
he does not know how to appreciate A and B truly, properly, or 
rightly. 

(3) In a similar way, the artist may dismiss goodness relative 
to a reference public as only a matter of market research study. 
What he wants to know is not how effective his work is in arousing 
particular sentiments or valuation responses in indiscriminate 
publics, or even in all of mankind, but how to construct a really 
good work, one which ought to be responded to with approval. 
He does not want to be told, ‘‘Develop the hero in this way rather 
than that, in order to arouse such and such a sentiment in such 
and such a public.’’ He wants to be told, ‘‘Develop the hero in 
this way rather than that, in order to improve your story in such 
and such a way.’’ One manner of development is righter than 
the other, or one is right and the other wrong, artistically. 

These two latter charges raise a single fundamental question. 
Is it meaningfully possible to search for a judgment resting on 
rational grounds which would assert without regard to any refer- 
ence public whatever that one object is more beautiful, more comic, 
more graceful, more tragic than another? 

I believe that the answer is, No. 

(1) Esthetic traits are such because, among other things, they 
are due to objects operating within experience, objects as phe- 
nomenal. Incongruity in a percept does not belong to the object 
independently of a subject whose apperceptive tendencies are 
needed to provide the implicit pattern of congruity and whose 
perception supplies the object that disagrees with this pattern; 
and congruity of visual elements in a pattern of esthetic fitness is 
simply not a property that a physicist could find in the object 
outside the perceptual response. 

(2) These traits obtain their value content in and through the 
sentiments which focus upon the perceptual objects. No senti- 
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ment, no valuation. Valuation requires the adoption of a pro or 
con attitude (or a combination of them) toward an object, and 
such attitudes occur only in the form of a sentiment response to 
the object (in matters esthetic). 

Hence, if we are to say that one object is more graceful, more 
comic, more beautiful than another in senses which connote value, 
we must refer to some public. 


6. The problem of a standard public. 


The question therefore becomes: Is there a privileged public 
for normative esthetic judgment? Is there some reference public 
whose sentiment responses can be used to define genuinely good 
taste, as a standard of taste? Is it the public that consists in the 
common man, the secretary of the party, Congress, the artist’s 
coterie, the man of pure reason? Or are there rational grounds 
for choosing a public as authoritative? 

The question of a standard public is, in another form, the 
question of right or appropriate conditions in a given public quali- 
fying its members as privileged. Thus the question is: Are there 
rational grounds for viewing certain conditions or qualifications 
of persons as being right or appropriate in order that their valua- 
tions or sentiment responses should be supposed authoritative for 
evaluation of an esthetic object? Is there a criterion of genuinely 
good taste consisting in ‘‘appropriate conditions or circumstances 
of the appreciator’’? 

One would not want to include in a public that was to deter- 
mine comic values the agelast, the person with no sense of humor. 
One would want him to have a wide, deep, strong, fine, light, and 
flexible capacity to feel, think, and perceive the aspects of objects 
that make them comic for various publics. One would want him 
to be able to feel what it is to laugh at objects exactly as people 
in various publics do, so that he would be acquainted in his own 
experience with the laughter of childhood and maturity, folly and 
wisdom, vulgarity and refinement, the primitive and the civilized, 
the West and the East. If such a person preferred one to another 
comic object, it would not be because he was limited in capacity 
or viewpoint but because, being able to experience all the kinds in 
all the ways, he would be able to compare. And what he chose 
as more comic would be likely to be more comic in an eminent 
sense just because of his qualifications. 

Suppose there existed a number of such persons. Would their 
preferences agree? There seems to be no a priori reason to suppose 
that they would. To discover whether they would, we should have 
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to know laws such as were mentioned earlier, or, better, know a 
theory which would enable us to derive the laws of esthetic experi- 
ence of these ideal personages. But we have no such laws or theory 
at the present time and are hardly likely to obtain them in the 
foreseeable future of mankind. 

If we are to have a standard public, then, must we follow a 
Kantian procedure and believe, without available evidence, in the 
real possibility of Ideal Persons of this sort among whom valua- 
tion consensus reigns? Shall we postulate an Ideal Kingdom of 
Good Taste? This would seem to be the only kind of privileged 
public that could ground normative judgments which are more 
than merely relative to an existent defective public. What the 
Ideal Public agreed on as most comic, most tragic, most beautiful, 
most sublime, we could take to be simply such. Its taste would 
be legislative for us, and our categorical judgments would be noth- 
ing but hypotheses concerning what the Ideal Public would say 
about the particular object under consideration. 

The difficulty is that we do not know that such an Ideal Public 
is really possible and do not know what, even if it were possible, 
it would say. Thus our hypotheses about its pronouncements are 
at present unverifiable, even though in principle they might be 
verifiable in the distant future. For the present, therefore, we 
are reduced to seeking a more mundane substitute. 

Shall it comprise real persons of the past, present, and future 
who, in our opinion, approach most closely to an Ideal Public? 
Shall it be, as it were, an Earthly City of Taste, numbering among 
its citizens connoisseurs, sensitive historians, talented critics, artists 
when not on their hobbyhorses, producers, performers, and ama- 
teurs? This is a highly mixed public, in which consensus is not 
always great. It is more serviceable, perhaps, for rating objects 
of the past than the present, and that part of it that has still to 
be born and grow is beyond our consultation. In saying that a 
work will be rated by it as more beautiful or more comic than an- 
other, we risk an hypothesis whose truth the future, as well as 
the past and present, must determine. And even this public of the 
wisest and best cannot be granted unquestioned authority. There 
are times when we must risk defying it and reach out on our own 
responsibility toward a public more ideal, not knowing but only 
trusting that something really possible is there to support us. 

This need to assume responsibility suggests a third alternative 
(from among many more), and that is to take on by ourselves, in 
collaboration with others also willing, the task of striving to reach 
the condition of a member of an Ideal Public. It consists in learn- 
ing to discern aspects of objects that make them beautiful, sublime, 
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comic, tragic for various publics and in developing our affective- 
conative nature as far as possible so that we may know what it is 
to feel the sentiments that naturally arise in response to those ob- 
jective aspects in different publics. Then, trusting to our own 
sentiments or valuations as those of a privileged public, we judge 
the value of an object by its capacity to arouse a pro-sentiment in 
ourself. In this process we try to make our own nature a more 
refined and more sensitive instrument capable of responding better 
to the esthetic state of affairs than it would if less developed, and 
we judge the object on the basis of our recording of its sentiment- 
arousing capacity. We have not escaped all subjectivity, but we 
have made our subjectivity less blind and less limited. In our 
judgment we make a claim to act as a member of an Ideal Public. 
Our judgment must compete with the judgments of others, and we 
will respect the judgments of those who also strive toward this 
ideality, for they are honorable competitors and make the same 
claim as ourself. In this market place the critical struggle is 
carried on. There is no magic way of avoiding conflict. The only 
hope is for each to do the best he can. 

When we turn to the question of esthetic rightness in construc- 
tion, the story is not very different. If a constructional proposal 
says, ‘‘Draw this line rather than that, because your drawing will 
thereby be better in such and such a respect,’’ we must ask, ‘‘In 
what respect is improvement being considered?’’ I believe the 
answer is, ‘‘In respect of beauty, or of comic effect, or of sublimity, 
etc.’’ We cannot escape the context of consumption by shifting 
our language to the context of production, for production is always 
with reference to some trait to be realized in the work by which 
an esthetic effect in a person or public is made possible. The ques- 
tion then arises, ‘‘Is this trait—this particular source of beauty, 
ludicrousness, sublimity, grace—to be preferred?’’ The answer 
cannot avoid specifying some reference public; and if the refer- 
ence public is to be privileged, the artist has the responsibility of 
deciding on its constitution. 


7. Summary. 


The upshot of our discussion is this. All normative judgment 
must include a reference to the respect in which the object is 
judged and to a public whose sentiment responses to the object 
are to be used as valuation data for evaluation of the object. The 
common element in predicating goodness is the capacity of the 
object to serve as focus for a satisfying esthetic sentiment in the 
reference public. To arrive at rational cognitive grounds for such 
predication it is necessary to know, or make use of an hypothesis 
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about, the connections of objective and subjective conditions with 
the particular sentiment involved. To achieve normative judg- 
ment with some claim to authority (which will express genuinely 
good taste or create new good taste) one must specify a standard 
reference public. We might postulate an ideal public, and if we 
knew enough we could say whether there is such a public and 
what it would pronounce. In the absence of such knowledge, we 
might choose the wisest and best people of the past, present, and 
future, or some analogous though more restricted group. But their 
dictates do not come with a single voice, they cannot claim irre- 
sponsible sovereignty, and we must risk what the future will bring 
and, sometimes, risk flouting the whole of past, present, and future. 

Thus in the end we cannot evade judging on our own responsi- 
bility, but we can reasonably be asked to try to develop our own 
taste so that, approaching an ideal condition, our judgment rests 
on valuations less defective than might otherwise be the case. 


ALBERT HOFSTADTER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SYMPOSIUM * 
SUBSTANCE AND FORM IN ARISTOTLE 


I. SUBSTANCE AND FORM IN ARISTOTLE 1 


I 


N Categories 2b 4 ff., Aristotle writes, ‘‘ Everything except pri- 
mary substance is either predicated of primary substances or is 
present in them, and if these last did not exist, it would be impos- 
sible for anything else to exist.’’ By ‘‘everything except primary 
substances’’ he presumably means, in this context, everything which 
is either a secondary substance, or belongs in one of the other 
categories. And he is telling us that while items other than pri- 
mary substances may legitimately be said to exist, their existence 


*To be presented at the meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, December 28, 1957. 

1I have found Joseph Owen’s important book The Doctrine of Being in 
the Aristotelian Metaphysics (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies, 1957) and Ellen Stone Haring’s analysis of Metaphysics Z (‘‘Sub- 
stantial Form in Aristotle’s Metaphysics Z,’’ Review of Metaphysics, Vol. 
10, 1957) helpful and suggestive, although I ran into the latter too late to 
give it more than a careful first reading. 
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is essentially bound up with the fact that they are either ‘predicated 
of’ or ‘present in’ primary substances. 

What, exactly, does Aristotle mean by these two technical ex- 
pressions? Leaving ‘predicated of’ aside, for the moment, let us 
note some distinctive features of his account of ‘present in’. ‘‘By 
being ‘present in a subject’ I do not mean present as parts are in a 
whole, but being incapable of existence apart from the said sub- 
ject’’ (1a24-5). He then tells us (2a 25 ff.) that ‘‘with respect 
to those things . . . which are present in a subject, it is generally 
the case that neither the name nor the definition is predicable of 
that in which they are present,’’ to which he adds that ‘‘though 
the definition is never predicable, there is nothing, in certain cases, 
to prevent the name being used’’ (italics mine). He has just been 
pointing out that both the name and the definition of the species 
Man are predicable of the individual,—thus, ‘Socrates is a man’ 
and ‘Socrates is a two-footed, terrestrial animal’. If we coin the 
expressions ‘nominal predication’ and ‘full predication’ to stand 
for the difference Aristotle has in mind, the question arises as 
to what sorts of things are fully predicable of primary substances. 
The list includes not only the species, but also the genera, proxi- 
mate and remote. It also includes the differentiae, thus, two-footed 
and terrestrial. Does it include anything else? Aristotle continues 
the above quoted passage by giving an example of something which 
is nominally but not fully predicable of a primary substance. ‘‘For 
instance, white being present in a body, [the word] ‘white’ is 
predicated of that in which it is present; the definition, however, 
of white is never predicated of the body.’’ ? 

In Categories 4a10 ff. Aristotle tells us that ‘‘the most dis- 
tinctive mark of substance appears*® to be that while remaining 
numerically the same, it is capable of admitting contrary qualities.’’ 
The question naturally arises, Is Aristotle contrasting materiate 
substances with items in other categories of being which, also re- 
maining numerically the same, are incapable of admitting contrary 
qualities? And to this the answer is, Yes. ‘‘Thus,’’ he continues, 


2The Oxford translation, which I have modified slightly, reads: ‘‘For 
instance, ‘white’ being present in a body is predicated of that in which it 
is present, for a body is called white: the definition, however, of the color 
‘white’ is never predicable of the body.’’ 

8 The ‘‘appears’’ is undoubtedly a tacit reference to the existence of un- 
changing, immaterial substances. Strictly speaking, however, it is probably 
incorrect to say that immaterial substances are substances in the sense of the 
Categories, ie., in the sense in which substances are contrasted with the 
qualities, quantities, ete. by which they are characterized. They are, how- 
ever, beings which ‘exist apart’—indeed, more truly apart than the primary 
substances of the Categories. 
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‘‘one and the same color cannot be both white and black. Nor can 
the same action be both good and bad.”’ 

It should now be quite clear that by ‘one and the same color’— 
‘a color which is numerically one’—Aristotle does not mean a shade 
of color, that is to say, a repeatable or universal which is common 
to many individual things, but a particular, an instance of a shade 
of color. If we call this particular ‘Tom’, the idea is that Tom is, 
say, a white as Socrates is a man, not as Man is an Animal. The 
doctrine is that of the Phaedo, where (102 D ff.) distinguishing be- 
tween the large thing, the large in the thing, and The Large Itself, 
Plato tells us that while the large thing may become small (by 
losing the large which is in it and, sharing in The Small Itself, 
acquiring a small to be the small which replaces it), the large in the 
thing can never be small, nor the small in the thing large. 

The view which emerges from these passages is one according 
to which all predication is built on one fundamental form, namely 
‘X is a Y’. If X is a primary substance, Y is a secondary sub- 
stance or thing-kind. But there are other examples of this form— 
thus, ‘Tom is a white’. Here Tom would be a quality in a ‘pri- 
mary’ sense which corresponds to the ‘primary’ sense of ‘substance’. 
A similar distinction is to be drawn in each of the other cate- 
gories.* We shall call items such as Tom, qualia, and primary in- 
stances of the category of Quantity, quanta.® 

There are, then, for Aristotle, at least two dimensions in which 
the being of items other than primary substances is dependent on 
the being of primary substances. In one dimension the ‘is’ of 
‘This white is’ stands to the ‘is’ of ‘This man is’ as ‘inseparable’ 


4Cf. Ross, Aristotle, Second Edition, p. 24. 

5 A no less explicit and, in certain respects, more interesting formulation 
of this theory of predication is to be found in Topics 102 b 20 ff. Two points 
require to be made about the translation: (1) ‘White’ in 103 b32 should be 
‘the (presented) white’ (to ekkeimenon leukon) to parallel ‘the (presented) 
man’ (to ekkeimenon anthropon) which the translator renders simply by ‘a 
man’. (2) ‘Essence’ is here the translation of ‘ti esti’ and has the sense of 
the ‘what it is’ or ‘identity’ of something. To give something’s ti esti is to 
identify it as, say, ‘a man’ or ‘an animal’—or, and this is the crux of 
the matter, ‘a white (quale)’ or ‘a color (quale)’. In 102a32ff. Aristotle 
writes, ‘‘We should treat as predicates in the category of essence (ti esti) 
all such things as it would be appropriate to mention in reply to the question 
‘What is the object before you?’ ’’ Notice that the distinction between the 
first class of predicates and the remaining nine which is drawn in this passage 
is not that between substance and the various sorts of thing that can be said 
of substances, but rather between the identity, the ti esti of an item of what- 
ever category in the more familiar sense, and the sort of things that can be 
said of it. 
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to ‘separate’.° What they have in common can be represented by 
saying that they share the form ‘X is a Y’. A second dimension 
in which beings other than primary substances are dependent on 
primary substances is concerned with the being of universals. 
This dimension is brought out by the formula 


Man is = Some primary substances are men. 


‘Man is’ is traced to ‘This (substance) is a man’. In these terms 
the significant difference between Plato and Aristotle is that whereas 
the former takes ‘man’ to be primarily the proper name of a single 
entity, Aristotle takes it to be primarily a common name of many 
individual men (thus, Categories 3b15-17) and consequently re- 
fuses to treat even its derivative use in, say, ‘Man is an animal’ 
as that of a proper name.’ 


II 


What light does the teaching of the Categories throw on Aris- 
totle’s analysis of changing substances into matter and form in the 
Metaphysics? One thinks right away of the fact that if anything 
is clear about an Aristotelian form it is that its primary mode of 
being is to be a this. Certainly the form of a materiate substance is 


not a universal, for, as Aristotle reiterates, the form is ‘the sub- 
stance of’ the composite, and the substance of a this must be of the 
nature of a this and never a universal.? Two questions obviously 
arise: (1) Is the form of a materiate substance not only a this, as 
contrasted with a universal, but a ‘primary substance’ in the sense 
of the Categories®? (2) To what extent does the sense in which 
the form is present in either the composite or the matter correspond 


6 While changeable things must have qualia present in them, and in this 
sense cannot exist apart from qualia, they can exist apart in the specific sense 
in which qualia cannot; for primary substances are not present in a subject. 

7™The argument of the Categories implies that while we might begin to 
explicate ‘White exists’ by saying ‘White is = Some primary substances are 
white’, the analysis would not be complete until we said something like ‘ White 
is = Some qualia are whites’, though Aristotle nowhere explicitly undertakes 
this reduction. 

8It is perhaps worth noting that the unmoved movers are with equal 
certainty not universals. Of what would they be predicated? 

9 As contrasted with the use of this and related expressions in other 
contexts. Thus in Metaphysics VII, 1032b1, 1037a5, and 1037b1, this 
expression is applied to the form of a materiate substance as the principle by 
virtue of which the latter is a substance. The form is ‘primary’ as not itself 
consisting of matter and form, and as prior to the concrete individual which 
does consist of matter and form. Yet that the form of a materiate substance 
in some sense includes its matter will be argued below. 
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to the sense in which, e.g., the white-in-the-thing is present in the 
white substance ? 

That the form of a materiate substance is in some sense an 
‘individual’ or ‘this’ is clear. Does it follow that since it is not a 
universal, it must be a ‘primary substance’ in the sense of the 
Categories? No; for, as we shall see, it can be ‘substance’ in a 
derwative sense as being the immanent principle or cause of a 
primary substance. It can be a this which is a substance as being 
that by virtue of which the substance in which it is present is a 
substance in the primary or underivative sense of the term.’® In- 
deed, it can even be a this in a derivative sense without being a 
universal, which, after all, is the heart of the matter. 

But if a form is a this which is a this and substance only in a 
derivative sense, what is it in its own character? To use Aristotle’s 
own example, medicine is healthy qua capable of restoring health; 
but in its own character, it is, say, a concoction of juices. The 
answer which leaps to mind, though it won’t do as it stands, is that 
the form is, in its own character, a quale (or quantum, or combina- 
tion of these or other particulars from categories other than sub- 
stance), but that it is a form not qua quale, but qua that by virtue 
of which the primary substance in which it is present is a separate 
being of a certain kind. We seem to find something like this ac- 
count in Aristotle’s treatment of artifacts. Of particular interest 


in this connection is a passage in the Categories where he writes 
(3b 18 ff.) : 


Yet species and genus do not merely indicate quality, like the term ‘white’; 
‘white’ indicates quality and nothing further, but species and genus determine 
quality with reference to a substance; they signify substance qualitatively 
differentiated. 


To this passage should be related Metaphysics 1042 b 9 ff.,—in 
which he tells us that the ‘principles of the beings of things’ are to 
be found in the attributes with respect to which the various kinds of 
things or substances differ from one another. To this he adds the 
necessary reminder that the principle of the being of a substance 
cannot be found simply in a category other than substance, e.g., 
quality: ‘‘. . . none of these differentiae is substance, even when 
coupled with matter, yet it is what is analogous to substance in each 
ease.’ This remark is, in the first instance, a reference to the 
view that the difference is to the genus as form to matter; that is to 


10 It is essential to realize that the idea that the concrete individual is 
a substance in the primary sense of ‘substance’ (as having separate existence) 
is not incompatible with the idea that there is an entity which though a sub- 
stance in a derivative sense, is nevertheless prior to the concrete individual 
as a principle of its being. 
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say, the genus is a determinable which the difference makes de- 
terminate much as plane figure is made determinate by bounded 
by three straight limes, and still more determinate by specifying 
that the lines are equally long. But of even greater significance 
is the fact that the difference is a difference of a kind of substance, 
as opposed to ‘‘a quality and nothing further,’’ by determining a 
way of being a substance. For it clearly won’t do to treat the 
category of substance as the highest determinable under which the 
difference falls, if the difference is construed simply as a quality, 
for then the category of substance would simply be the category 
of quality. 

How is this to be understood? Aristotle, like all philosophers 
who take substance seriously, faced a dilemma. This dilemma 
concerns the relation of thing-kinds or secondary substances to the 
criteria which things must satisfy in order to belong to these kinds. 
It is important to see that this dilemma depends in no way on the 
Socratic-Aristotelian distinction between qualities and qualia, quan- 
tities and quanta, etc., though failure to escape between the horns 
of the dilemma may suggest this multiplication of particulars. 

On the one hand, there is a strong temptation to identify ‘S, is 
a K’ with ‘S, isQ, . . . Qn’, which identification might be expressed 
by the equation (where S, is an individual substance, Q, ... Qn 
its criterion qualities), 


S, isa K=S8, is Q,... Q. 


The violence this does to our conceptual framework is brought out 
by the fact that it doesn’t make sense to say ‘S; is a Q,’. And no 
matter how ‘complex’ we make the adjective ‘Q,’ it still doesn’t 
make sense to say ‘8S; is a Q;.’ Even if ‘S, is Q,’ were equivalent 
in meaning to ‘S; is Q; . . . Q,’, the question ‘What kind of thing 
is S,?’ ie., ‘S; is a what?’ is no more answered by ‘S; is Q,’ (save 
by implication) than, as Urmson has pointed out, ‘Is this apple 
good?’ is answered by ‘This apple is XYZ’, where ‘XYZ’ is the 
descriptive term which specifies the criteria for good apples. 

In particular, it won’t do to equate ‘S, is a man’ with ‘8, is 
human’, for, outside of the textbooks, ‘S,; is human’ means ‘S, is 
like a man’ (cf. ‘Fido is almost human’) or, more usually, like a 
good man (in some respect relevant to the discussion). Thus ‘S, 
is human’, far from illuminating ‘S; is a man’, presupposes it. 

Since the question ‘S, is a what?’ will not down, the attempt to 
reduce thing-kind expressions to complex adjectives leads to the 
introduction of a new (and pseudo-) thing-kind expression, namely 
‘Substratum’. It is ‘a substratum’ which is Q, ...Q,. The 
substratum is a ‘‘bare substratum’’ in that though ‘S, is a sub- 
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stratum’ professes to answer the question ‘Of what kind is the 
object which is Q; . . . Qn?’ it fails to do so. Clearly it is words 
like ‘man’, ‘horse’, ‘shoe’, etc. which properly play this role." 

On the other hand (the second horn of the dilemma) the at- 
tempt to distinguish between the thing-kind and its criteria may 
lead to equally desperate expedients. For if we insist that to say 
of S, that it is a K is to characterize S; in a way which does not 
amount to characterizing it as Q; ... Qn, we are open at once 
to the challenge ‘Is it then logically possible for there to be a K 
which isn’t Q; . . . Q, (although the latter are granted to be the 
criteria for being a K)?’; while to take the line that ‘K’ as dis- 
tinguished from the criteria simply characterizes S as ‘‘thingish’’ 


or ‘‘substantial’’ is to return to the ‘‘bare substratum”’ of the first 
horn. 


Now the genius of Aristotle (as well as his limitations) is no- 
where better illustrated than in his treatment of substance. This 
becomes clear once we discover how to run between the horns of the 
above dilemma. And, indeed, all we need to do is face up to the 
fact that thing-kind words are common names and not a peculiar 
kind of adjective. Thus, while ‘S, is a K’ implies that S is Q; 
.. - Qa, ‘K’ is by no means ‘‘logical shorthand’’ for ‘‘being Q; 
..- Qn’. Q,... Qn are criteria for the application of ‘K’ with- 


11 The realization that ‘substratum’ is a stone where there should be bread, 
combined with the fact that the question ‘S, is a what?’ will not down, 
soon generates a more subtle scheme. By the simple expedient of coining a 
new usage according to which the adjective ‘white’ rests on a postulated 
common name ‘white’ so that we can speak of ‘a white’, and, in general, of 
‘a Q’, bare substrata are avoided by turning 8, into a bundle consisting of a 
Q:,4Q,...andaQ,. Since it is a fundamental feature of logic of a set of 
thing-kind expressions belonging to a given universe of discourse, that no 
object belongs to more than one kind (unless these kinds are related as genus 
to species) the introduction of qualia soon leads to the feeling that no quale 
can be of two kinds which are not related as determinable to determinate. I 
have trodden this road myself in ‘‘Particulars,’’ Philosophy and Phe- 
nomenological Research, Vol. 13, 1952, and ‘‘The Logie of Complex Particu- 
lars,’’ Mind, Vol. 58, 1949. My mistake was in thinking that in the language 
we actually use things that are complex particulars, and ‘thing-kind’ words ‘ ab- 
stract’ references to sets of simple particulars. I remain convinced, however, 
that there is a sense in which an ideal description of the world would be in a 
language of this form. In any event, Aristotle’s recognition of whites in 
addition to white things and whiteness is clearly not motivated by a desire to 
avoid substrata. Nor was his doctrine of prime matter motivated by logical 
puzzles relating to predication. That opposite (e.g., a hot) cannot act di- 
rectly on opposite (e.g., a cold) but only qualified substratum on qualified 
substratum is a fundamental principle of his Physics. And the very claim 
that first matter is, as such, ‘blank’ and incapable of separate existence, 
rather than an empirical stuff such as fire or air, is argued on natural 
philosophical rather than narrowly logical grounds. 
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out being ‘‘the meaning of ‘K’ ’’ as XYZ, say, is the criterion for 
the application of ‘good’ to apples without being the meaning of 
‘good’ as applied to apples. The point is not simply that there is 
‘*free play’’, ‘‘vagueness’’, or ‘‘open texture’’ in the connection 
between being a K and the qualities Q, ...Q,. The connection 
could be ever so tight, so tight that there is a definite set of con- 
ditions separately necessary and jointly sufficient to establish that 
something was a K and still ‘K’ would play a unique role in dis- 
course, a role which is quite other than that of a complex adjective. 
Words for thing-kinds are no more shorthand for their criteria, than 
proper names are shorthand for definite descriptions, which serve 
as their criteria (cf. Wittgenstein, Investigations, § 79). 

I have emphasized that thing-kind words are common names. 
By this I mean that they are common names of individuals, not 
proper names of universals; and as I have already indicated, I 
believe that Aristotle saw this and saw it clearly. It is just because 
‘man’ is the common name of individual men that it can ‘‘cover 
the whole being of individual men’’. (‘Man’ is no more the name 
of a part of the individuals it names, than ‘Julius Caesar’ is the 
name of a part of Julius Caesar.) Also clearly reflected in his 
account is the fact that while a shoe may at one time be polished and 
at another time scuffed, which we may represent by the form 


§; is Q-at-t 
thing-kind words do not have the form 
S: is a K-at-t. 


A shoe is not a shoe at a time. Certainly there is a sense in which 
a piece of paper may be now a letter, now a (toy) aeroplane. But 
while the paper may come to be arranged in that way which makes 
it an aeroplane, and continue to be arranged in that way, and then 
cease to be arranged in that way, the aeroplane simply comes to be, 
exists throughout the stretch of time, and then ceases to be. To 
say that the paper is now an aeroplane is to say that the name 
‘aeroplane’ is now appropriately applied to the paper. And since 
‘aeroplane’ is the name of pieces of paper qua arranged in that 
manner, the name comes to be applicable to the piece of paper (the 
aeroplane comes to be) when the paper becomes so arranged, and 
ceases to be applicable (the aeroplane ceases to be) when the paper 
ceases to be so arranged. 

We might put this by saying that aeroplane is predicable of the 
paper qua arranged, but the material mode of speech and the term 
‘predicable’ should not deceive us. We can, if we like, say that 
‘aeroplane’ means the character of being an aeroplane, and that this 
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character is attributable to the paper qua arranged. The important 
thing is not to be misled by this manner of speaking into assimilat- 
ing ‘being an aeroplane’ to ‘being white’. 

But not only are thing-kinds not reducible to the qualities which 
are their criteria, these qualities have, as criteria, their own logical 
peculiarities. We saw above that a shoe is not a shoe-at-t. It can 
now be pointed out that not only are animals not animals-at-t but 
to be a two-footed animal is not to be an animal which is two-footed- 
at-t. Again when a certain quality, say white, is a criterion quality, 
its character as criterion for the thing-kind name is reflected in the 
fact that it has the form ‘white-thing’ or ‘white substance’, where 
these phrases are not to be understood in terms of such contexts as 
‘What is that white thing over there?’ To refer to something as 
‘a white thing’ in the sense of this question is not to imply that the 
object would cease to be the thing it is if it ceases to be white. 
For the question has the force of 


That thing over there, which is (now) white, of what 
kind is it? it is a what? 


On the other hand, as the form of the criterion-predicate, ‘white 
substance’ indicates not only that to be white in this sense is not to 
be white-at-a-time, but implies that something which was not in this 
sense white would not be a thing of the relevant kind, i.e., that 


‘being white’ in this sense is a criterion for the applicability of the 
corresponding common name. 


Ill 


Let us apply these considerations to Aristotle’s account of arti- 
facts, for example, a shoe. ‘Shoe’, then, is a common noun ap- 
plicable to pieces of leather qua qualified by certain criterion quali- 
ties. ‘Shoe’ is not a complex adjective, nor is it defined by qualities, 
but by qualities ‘determined with reference to substance’. A shoe 
is a this in that it is a shoe. For to be a this in the primary 


Aristotelian sense is to be not simply not a universal, but to be an 
instance of a thing kind.?? 


12In Metaphysics 1049a19-b 2, which begins with the familiar charac- 
terization of prime matter as ‘‘that which is no longer with reference to 
something else called ‘thaten’,’’ Aristotle distinguishes between predication 
in which the subject is a ‘this’ (a concrete individual) and predication in 
which the subject is not a ‘this’ but, rather, matter. He writes: ‘‘For the 
subject or substratum is differentiated by being a ‘this’ or not being one; ie. 
the substratum of modifications is, e.g., a man, ie. a body and a soul, while 
the modification is ‘musical’ or ‘pale’. . . . Wherever this is so, then, the 
ultimate subject is a substance; but when this is not so but the predicate is a 
form and a ‘this’, the ultimate subject is matter and material substance.’’ 
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It is against this background that we can understand Aristotle’s 
denial that matter is (save in a derivative sense) a this. For while 
the matter of which a shoe is made is a particular in a broad sense 
as contrasted with a universal, it is not a this in the sense of ‘a 
K’. Notice that we speak of ‘a shoe’ but of ‘a piece of leather’; 
‘a statue’ but ‘a chunk of marble’; and so on. ‘Leather’, ‘marble’, 
‘bronze’ are not thing-kind words, and Aristotle’s distinction be- 
tween thises and the matter for thises reflects an important distinc- 
tion. What Aristotle has in mind is that when you have said of 
something that it is a piece of leather, you have not classified it 
under a secondary substance, and that even when you say ‘a piece 
of leather of such and such a size and shape’ you have not yet char- 
acterized it as a this, though you will have done so by implication 
if by virtue of being a piece of leather thus qualified, it conforms to 
the criteria for a thing-kind, e.g., shoe.*® 

Now if the shoe ‘as a whole’ is the instance of the secondary 
substance shoe (a fact which reflects the role of ‘shoe’ as a common 
name), what is the form of the shoe as contrasted with its matter? 
Among the conditions to be met by an answer are the following: 
(1) The form is not a universal, yet it is not simply a this or pri- 
mary substance. (2) The form is not a quale, quantum, etc., nor 
any combination of these, for it is that by virtue of which the shoe 


is a primary substance ; yet it cannot be explained without reference 
to categories other than substance. The answer, as far as I can 


The concluding sentence is likely to be misinterpreted and to lead to unneces- 
sary puzzlement unless it is realized that ‘‘the predicate is a form and a 
‘this’ ’’ has the sense of ‘‘the predicate is ‘a K’ (e.g., ‘a man’, ‘a shoe’, 
ete.).’? 

13It might be thought that ‘piece of leather’ is a thing-kind expression, 
even if ‘leather’ is not. Let me indicate, in an Aristotelian mood, why it is 
only ‘‘in a sense’’ that this is so. Artifacts are purpose servers. The 
purpose of shoes, for example,—to protect and embellish the feet—is part of 
the very ‘meaning’ of ‘shoe’. But pieces of leather as such are purpose- 
servers only by being raw material for direct purpose-servers. The context 
‘piece of ... ’, ‘chunk of ... ’, ete., so characteristic of recipes, turn words 
for kinds of material (‘leather’, ‘marble’, etc.) into expressions which, as far 
as purpose is concerned, imply at most that their designata can be the 
material cause of items which, as correctly designated by a proper thing-kind 
expression (in the universe of discourse of artifacts), are direct purpose- 
servers. A shoe can, indeed, be part of the matter for, e.g., a store window 
dummy; yet it remains a purpose-server in its own right. But something 
which is merely ‘a piece of . . .’ is only a purpose-server in a derivative sense. 
The fact that leather is made doesn’t mean that pieces of leather are artifacts 
in the primary sense of this important Aristotelian expression. Aristotle views 
even the elements in the context of craftsmanship (including the ‘craftsman- 
ship’ of living things). It is for this reason that he views pieces of earth, 
air, etc. as thises only in a derivative sense. 
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see, is to be found by a more careful analysis of the secondary 
substance shoe. We have been representing it (in the material 
mode, so to speak) as such and such qualities determined to sub- 
stance. Would we not, however, better reflect the above analysis 
if we represented it by such and such qualities determined to sub- 
stance in leather? If so, it springs to the attention that shoes, after 
all, can be made of other materials, for the attributes which justify 
the application of the name ‘shoe’ to a piece of leather can, at least 
in principle, be present in these other materials. Thus, the form 
of shoes taken universally is the secondary substance shoe as repre- 
sented immediately above (‘leathern shoe’) without the specifica- 
tion of the material in which the criterion qualities are to be pres- 
ent. On the other hand, the form (taken universally) is not these 
qualities simpliciter, but these qualities determined with reference 
to substance (i.e., as criterion qualities for a thing-kind name) in 
some appropriate material or other. Thus Aristotle can say that 
the form of this shoe is, in a certain sense, the shoe itself. For, to 
follow up the above line of thought, the form of this shoe is the 
shoe itself qua a foot-covering made of some appropriate kind of 
matter. The form is in this disjunctive sense (indicated by 
‘some’) more ‘abstract’ than the shoe, but it is not for this reason a 
universal. Furthermore, the form, in this ‘abstract’ (disjunctive) 
way includes the whole being of the individual shoe. The form 
qua form is incapable of separate existence as disjunctive facts are 
incapable of existing apart from ‘‘basic’’ facts, but it is not 
‘present in’ the shoe as a quale is present in a primary substance. 
For the form taken universally is fully predicable of the subject. 
S: is not only a covering for the feet made of leather, it is a covering 
for the feet made of some appropriate material or other. The 
sense, therefore, in which the form of the shoe is present in the 
shoe, and is an incomplete entity incapable of separate existence, is 
not to be simply identified with the sense in which qualia, quanta, 
etc. are present in primary substances, nor is it to be identified with 
the sense in which universals are incapable of separate existence.'* 

It is, I think, clear, that something like the above distinctions 
can be drawn without a commitment to the theory of predication of 
the Categories. As far as I can see, however, Aristotle remained 
committed to this theory throughout his career.1> And this is the 
occasion to admit that Aristotle sometimes seems to think of the 
form of a materiate substance as a substance which is more truly 


14 That the form component of the materiate universal (secondary sub- 
stance) man might also be found in other materials is suggested by Meta- 
physics 1036 a 31 ff. 


15 See, for example, Metaphysics 1077 b 5 and 1087 a17; also 991a 14. 
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substance than the substance of which it is the form—particularly 
in the case of living things, where Human Soul, for example, seems 
at times to be a thing-kind which is more truly a thing-kind than the 
materiate universal Man; the soul of Socrates to be in a primary 
sense a this, and Socrates a this in a derivative sense as having a 
primary this within him. To be sure, the soul of Socrates would 
not be primary substance in the full sense of the Categories, for 
it is incapable of separate existence. But, then, is any being truly 
capable of separate existence save those incorporeal intelligences 
which everlastingly think on thought? 

That Aristotle could think along these lines was made possible 
by the fact that his theory of predication provides a built-in way of 
going from ‘this matter is [...]’ to‘a [...] in this matter’. Is this 
not the key to Aristotle’s claim that whereas ‘to be man’ is not 
identical with the essence of man, ‘to be soul’ is identical with the 
essence of soul’? For the latter treats souls as items which are not 
only the essence of the living things to which they belong, but 
themselves have an essence. What essence? Do we not have here 
an echo of the Phaedo? of the idea that souls are essentially alive 
and as alive make the composites to which they belong derivatively 
alive ? 7¢ 


Wiurriw SELLARS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


II. FORMS OF PARTICULAR SUBSTANCES 
IN ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS 


OME of the most interesting suggestions in Professor Sellars’ 
exploration of what Aristotle says about substance and form? 
turn on a thesis which Professor Sellars defends only briefly: He 
holds that it is a doctrine of Aristotle that the form of a material 
substance is not the universal form of its species, but a particular 
instance of that form, informing the thing’s particular matter.’ 
Since what Aristotle calls ‘‘the form’’ of a particular thing is 


16 The Phaedo interprets the soul of a living thing as the alive in the 
thing. As the white in the thing is white, so the alive in the (living) thing 
is alive. At the ‘‘approach of death’’ it, like every f-in-the-thing at the 
approach of its opposite, must either ‘‘withdraw’’ or ‘‘perish’’. It is argued 
that unlike, say, the white in a white thing at the approach of black, it 
vannot ‘‘perish’’, and hence must ‘‘withdraw’’. 

1In the article printed above. 

2I use ‘‘universal’’? and ‘‘particular’’ to translate Aristotle’s terms 
“xaBddov” and “xaf’éxagrov,” as he defines them at De Int. 17 a 39-b2, for ex- 
ample. I doubt that Aristotle would have understood any better than I do the 
suggestion that a thing may be neither universal nor particular. 
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sometimes certainly the universal form of its species (e.g., at 
1034 a 5-8),* the doctrine is better stated as follows: A particular 
material substance not only shares with others of its species a uni- 
versal form, but has a particular form of its own, an instance of 
that universal form, which is not the form of any other thing. 
I will inquire only whether this is the theory of the Metaphysics, 
but I will incidentally mention the few indications of it that there 
are, to my knowledge, in Aristotle’s other writings. 


I 


The theory for which we are looking is not the one denied, by 
implication, in Z 15: that distinct particular substances have 
‘*formally’’ different essences or forms. It is that they have num- 
erically distinct, particular forms conforming to a single universal 
definition. To all appearances, Aristotle says just that in A: 


The [proximate] principle of particulars is the particular... and [the 
proximate causes and elements] of things in the same species are different, 
not formally, but in that those of distinct particular things are distinct—for 
example, your matter and form and moving cause and mine—though the same 
in their universal formula. [1071 a 20-29; cf. 1071 a 14, a 36-b 1.] 


These forms, yours and mine, would seem to be your particular 
soul and mine (ef. 1070 a 21-26, 1071 a 1-3, 1075b35). But there 
is no reason to think that only souls are forms in this sense. The 
statement that the causes and elements of distinct particular things 
are distinct is perfectly general. That its generality is deliberate 
appears to be confirmed by the earlier statement that formal causes, 
unlike pre-existent moving causes, exist contemporaneously with 
their effects (1070 a 21-22). 


For when the man is healthy, then [and not before] there exists [his] health; 
and the shape of the bronze sphere [comes into being] with the bronze sphere. 
It needs looking into whether any [form] remains afterwards as well, for in 
some cases there is nothing to prevent it: whether the soul, for example, is 
[a form] of that sort—not all [soul], but the intellect, since presumably all 
[soul] cannot be. [1070 a 22-26.] 


What may plausibly be said to ‘‘exist’’ only while a man is 
healthy is not health in general, but his health. What ‘‘exists’’ 
only while the bronze sphere exists is not the shape of a sphere, 
but the spherical shape of that sphere. 

In A, then, Aristotle seems to teach that every particular sub- 


8I will refer to the text of the Metaphysics in the edition of Sir David 
Ross (Aristotle’s Metaphysics, A Revised Text with Introduction and Com- 
mentary, I and II [Oxford, 1924]), without prefixing any title, e.g.: ‘‘1034 
a 5.” 
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stance, whether animate or not, has a particular form of its own.‘ 
But there is a sense of ‘‘form,’’ even in A, in which a form is 
universal and predicable of many substances. Most plainly,® the 
expression ‘‘the same form’’ as it is used at 1071 a12-13 implies 
that particular substances may share aform. The man of 1071a13 
and his father two lines below are presumably examples of such 
substances. The particular form of a thing is to its universal 
form (i.e., the form of its species) as the thing to its species, ap- 
parently. Say that the species is sphere and its form the universal, 
sphericity: the thing is a sphere, and its particular form a sphe- 
ricity, namely its sphericity. 


II 


If this is to be regarded as the theory of the Metaphysics, there 
must be no insuperable evidence in other books than A that Aristotle 
has modified or forgotten it, or given it up, or fallen into per- 
plexity about it. And some direct or indirect evidence of it in 
other books would be helpful. I will concentrate on Z and H, as 
especially likely sources of such evidence. 

The most promising and most disappointing passage is in H, 
at 1042a 28-29. It is one of a small group of passages in which 
Aristotle explicitly calls a form rdée 7, a ‘‘this.”’ The others 
are 1017 b 24-26, 1049 a 35-36, 1070 a 11-12, and De Gen. et. Corr. 
318 b 32 (ef. also 1029 a 27-30). 

A ‘‘this,’’ in the primary meaning of the expression, is some- 
thing indivisible and one in number (Cat. 3b10-14) in such a 
sense as to preclude its predication of any subject (1001 b 31-32, 
1038 b 34-1039 a 2, Cat. 1b 6-7). No species or genus, therefore, 
is a ‘‘this’’ (Cat. 3b 13-18). No universal is a ‘‘this’’ (1003 a 8-9, 
1038 b 34-1039 a2). In short, the only ‘‘this’’es are particular 
things (999 b 33-1000 a 1, 1003 a 5-17, 1086 b 20-27; ef. 1014a 20- 
25, 1049 a 23-24). It would appear, then, that when Aristotle 
speaks of a form as a ‘‘this,’’ he has in mind particular rather 

than universal form. 

But does he? At 1049a35-36, it is a predicate that is ‘‘a 
form and a ‘this.’’’ In A, immediately after the ‘‘nature’’ of a 
particular composite substance has been called a ‘‘this’’ (1070 a 11), 

4‘¢Whatever things are numerically many have matter’? (1074 a 31-38; 
ef. 1069 b 30-31, 1016 b 32, ete.). But this principle is not intended to re- 
quire that they contain matter and be material things; ef. Physics 227 b 20- 
22, 228 a 3-19, 242 a 6-7, b 39-40, 262 a 21, 263 b 13, Met. 1044 b 8-20, 1089 b; 
n.b. ‘the man,’’ Physics 190 b 24-25. 

5If Ross’ “éviwy”’ is accepted at 1071 a 12. 


6 Less plainly, but still probably universal: the forms of 1070 a 14-17, the 
forms and privations of 1070 b 10-35. 
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the form of a house (a14,16) is given as an example of such a 
‘‘this’’ (a 13) and said to be inseparable [from particular houses] 
otherwise than as the art [of house-building] (a14-15). The same 
is said of health (a17). But it is the universal, in such cases, that 
belongs not only to its particulars but also, in a different way, to 
an art that in its turn belongs to particular artists. That art is 
exemplified in a particular artist by his particular knowledge of 
it (cf. 997b30). But his knowledge is no less general for being 
his in particular. Again, at 1042a29 the formula or form that 
is a ‘‘this’’ is also ‘‘separable in formula,’’ and this phrase may 
be allowed to gloss the word ‘‘separable’’ at 1017 b 25 as well (cf. 
Physics 193 b 4-5). <A particular form might be called ‘‘separable 
in formula,’’ in the stretched sense that the definition of the uni- 
versal form that it instantiates does not mention any particular 
material substance. But the phrase applies more naturally to the 
universal. 

One might get over these obstacles, though not gracefully. But 
is it very implausible that Aristotle should call a universal form 
a ‘‘this,’’ in some sense? The form of man, say, is the human 
soul, and as the soul of Socrates is, in a sense, Socrates (1037 a 7-8), 
so the human soul is, in a sense, the animal man (1036 a 16-17). 
And it is, therefore, what man is: an animal, a substance, and a 
‘‘*this.’’ 

In the Categories, moreover, Aristotle is not content to treat 
the sense in which man ‘‘is a substance’’ as merely different from 
that in which a particular man ‘‘is a substance.’’ It strikes him, 
rather, that [a] man is what a man 7s (2b7-14). To exaggerate: 
Man is all but a man. And whatever (except man) finds its sub- 
stratum among men, has man for a substratum. If any man is 
skilled in grammar, then in Greek ‘‘you may call man, too, skilled 
in grammar’’ (3a5, ef. 2b15-22). Accordingly the species is 
treated as a substance in the same or nearly the same sense as a 
particular of the species. The particular is more of a substance 
(2b 15-17), or perhaps only it is a substance in the strictest sense 
of the word (2b37-3a1). It is only too plausible that similar con- 
siderations should lead Aristotle to think that the form of man, 
though universal, is, in a way, a ‘‘this,’’ only less so, or at least that 
the equivocation by which it may be called a ‘‘this’’ is meta- 
physically fitting and instructive.’| It could hardly seem less in- 
structive than the equivocation by which form is said to be sepa- 
rable. 

We are not compelled, then, to explain away the local indica- 


7Cf. De Anima 412a6-9. Notice that at 1037a2-3 an essence or form 
is precisely not a ‘‘this.’’ 
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tions that Aristotle is thinking of universal form in three out of 
the six passages in which he calls a form a ‘‘this.’’ Consequently, 
none of the six is of much use in arguing that Aristotle attributes 
distinct particular forms to particular substances. 

A second hope of finding this doctrine in Z and H is raised by 
the three references in Z to essences of particular things. Aristotle 
uses ‘‘your essence’’ as an example, in the course of some general 
remarks about essence (1029 b 14-15). But the suggestion of what 
he says is only that to have this essence is to be something or other, 
not cultivated (1029b15), which you happen to be, but X, which 
you are ‘‘in virtue of yourself’’ (b16). And there is no hint of 
a particular form in connection with the essence of Socrates, at 
1032 a 8, or that of a certain house, at 1039b25. Indeed the es- 
sence of the house appears to be just the house: When a house is 
built, ‘‘the essence of a house is not generated, but only the essence 
of this house; [formulae, such as the essence of a house,] are and 
are not without being generated or destroyed’’ (1039 b 24-26). 
Aristotle cannot here mean to distinguish from the concrete house 
an abstract particular in it, which instantiates the universal essence 
of a house. That particular essence would not be a material thing. 
It would be no more liable to generation or destruction, therefore, 
than the universal essence (cf. 1043 b 14-16, 1044 b 21-29). Simi- 
larly, 1032 a 6-8 implies that what is to be called ‘‘the essence of 
Socrates,’’ if anything, is just Socrates. It is clear from Z 15 that 
Aristotle thought it impossible to ‘‘define you’’ (1040 a12) or any 
particular. But what emerges from these passages in which he 
nevertheless refers to essences of particular things is not yet a 
doctrine of particular forms. It is the suggestion that if we ask 
about a particular what its essence is, as distinguished from that of 
its species, we must answer, uninformatively, that it is its essence: 
itself is all that it can be ‘‘said to be in virtue of being itself’’ (ef. 
1029 b 14). 

That is not Aristotle’s last word about you and Socrates, how- 
ever. In Z 10, 11, there is a series of statements which suggests 
that the essence and form and substance of a particular man or ani- 
mal or plant (cf. 1036a17), is the creature’s own particular soul: 
1035 b 14-21, 27-31, 1037 a 5-10, 1037 a 27-33. It is curious and ex- 
asperating that none of these passages (nor any in De Anima) quite 
unambiguously says that its particular soul is the particular form 
of a particular living thing. But taken together, they do very 
strongly suggest it. 

You and Socrates, then, are your own essences if your souls 
are called ‘‘you’’ and ‘‘Socrates,’’ as they may be (1037a7-8; 
ef. 1035 a 7-9, 1036 a 16-17, 24-25, 1043 b 2-4). But what Aristotle 
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calls the ‘‘essence of this house’’ is evidently not an immaterial 
particular component of the house. Since it is said to be generated, 
in the strict sense, it can only be the whole material house, in spite 
of the later dictum that ‘‘such things as are matter or combinations 
[of form] with matter, are not the same [as their essences]’’ 
(1037 b 4-5).8 

There is, then, good evidence in certain passages of Z 10, 11 
that Aristotle attributes a distinct particular form to each par- 
ticular living thing. Similar passages occur in H and M® and, 
as we have seen, in A. Since there is positive evidence in A that 
Aristotle holds inanimate as well as animate substances to have 
particular forms, these passages of Z, H, and M also point, prima 
facie, to that general theory.’° But the ‘‘essence of this house’’ 
must be admitted to point in the opposite direction, and as far as 
I can find, there is no mention of particular forms other than souls 
in any book of the Metaphysics but A or in any other work of 
Aristotle. The special claim of particular souls to be substantial 
forms seems to lie in the possibility that some (parts) of them, at 
least, are separable in an unqualified sense (1042 a 29-31, 1043 b 18- 
23, 1070 a 13-19, 24-26). 


III 


In Z 13, finally, we have what seems, at first sight, to be com- 
pelling indirect evidence that Aristotle still adheres to the general 
theory of A. 


The chief question of Z is, ‘‘What is the (actual) substance of 
a thing?’’ (1028 b 35, 1041 b 27, 1042b9-11). The answer, in Z 
and H as elsewhere, is ‘‘Its form or essence’’ (cf., e.g., 1032 b 1-2, 
1041a8, 26-28, 1042a17). What has a substance in this sense 


is itself, derivatively, a substance (1030 a 29-30, b4-6, 103la 
10-14). 


In Z 13 Aristotle argues that ‘‘nothing said universally can 
be substance’’ (1038 b 8-9, cf. Z 14-16, H 1042a21-22). He does 


8I do not see what can be done about this contradiction. In view of 
“76 oixig elves” (1039625), “zd ride rf oixig[elvac]’ is not likely to be a 
mere periphrasis for j5¢ 7 oixia.” (Ross translates: ‘‘the being of this 
house.’’) Compare 1033 b 8-9. But it is equally implausible that Aristotle 
should identify a whole material thing with its essence or that he should dis- 
tinguish it from its particular immaterial essence and then treat this essence 
as generable and destructible. 

9H 1043 a 35-36 (n.b. “odpards rivos”), M 1077 a 21-23, 32-34. 

10 Though in Z and H, unlike A, the title ‘‘substances’’ is fairly con- 
sistently withheld from things not ‘‘naturally composed’’ (ef. 1041 b 28-31, 
1943 b 18-23, with 1032 a 18-19, 103424, 1040 b 5-16, H 2 [especially 1043 a 
2-7)). 
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not mean that no universal is a substance or has a substance, how- 
ever. The ‘‘substances’’ of which it is said in Z 4, 5 that only 
they have essences (1030 a 29-30, b4-6, 1031a10-14) are in the 
first place species of a genus (1030a11-13). Again, the form and 
substance of a species, in Z 12 (the species itself being a ‘‘sub- 
stance,’’ 1037 b 25-26), is a final differentia of its genus (1038 a 
25-26). And the essence of a house, a ‘‘general formula’’ that is 
certainly universal, since it is contrasted with ‘‘the [essence of] 
this house,’’ is cheerfully called a substance in Z 15 (1039 b 20-26). 
The thesis of Z 13 is primarily that nothing universal in relation 
to species, nothing common to species, as their genus or otherwise, 
is the substance of any of them (1038 b 6-16, 1038 b 34-1039 a 3) 
and, further, that no such universal is a substance present in any 
species as one among a number of (universal) substances composing 
the species (1038 b 16-1039a 14). This thesis does not conflict with 
Aristotle’s customary reference to the essence of a species as its 
substance. The essence of a species is not universally predicable 
of species. But the arguments by which he seeks to show that 
nothing common to species can be the substance of any species do 
appear to show, at the same time, that no universal of particulars 
can be the substance of any particular. 

The most striking of these arguments he repeats several times, 
in various forms: Whatever things have one substance are one 
(1038 b 14-15; ef. 1038 b 9-10, 29-30, 1040 b 17, b 23-24). It would 
seem to follow that no substance of a particular is the substance of 
any other. But the substance of a particular is its form or essence, 
in some sense. A particular, therefore (if it is a substance), must 
have not only the universal form of its species, but a form in some 
other sense, its substance. And what will this be, if not a par- 
ticular, answering in the particular substance to the universal form 
of that species of substances? ** 

Aristotle does not mention this apparent consequence of his 
argument in Z 13-16.1? He is primarily busy about species and 
their substances. But in B he asks ‘‘whether the substance of all 
things [belonging to one species] is one—for example, of all men? 
That is absurd. For all things are one whose substance is one. 
Then is it many and diverse? That too is illogical’’ (999 b 20-23). 
Why ‘‘many and diverse’’? Why not many and the same in 
universal formula, like your form and mine in A? The dilemma 
seems to invite the question. May we not conclude that Aristotle, 
though he omits to say so, has escaped by this route, a theory of 

11 And needing no further substance of its own, cf. Z 6. 

12 1039 a 2-3, like 1039 b 16-17, is most naturally read as alluding to the 


absurd consequences of a Platonic hypostatization of universals, as substances 
wapa_ra kab’ éxaoralxwpls (1040 b 27). 
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particular forms? And that he extends the theory to inanimate 
as well as animate things? 

We may not. First, the majority of things, according to Z and 
H, do not strictly have substances, but only ‘‘differences,’’ ‘‘ actuali- 
ties,’’ approximating more or less to substances (1043 a 2-7, ef. n. 
10 above). But worse, there is an alternative escape from the 
dilemma of B 999 b 20-23. One might distinguish, as Aristotle 
does, ways of being ‘‘one’’ and argue that things whose substance 
is one need not be one in every way, but only in that of their sub- 
stance. Men are many in number. It follows that nothing one 
in number can be their substance. But the universal form of man 
is not one in number. It is only one in form (Cat. 3b 10-18, Met. 
999 b 24-1000 a 4, 1086 b 14-32; ef. 1003.a10, 13, 1052a15-b 1,b 
15-17). And men are one in form. The one form of man may, 
therefore, be their substance. 

This argument would not allow any universal of species to be 
the substance of its species. The species of a genus, for example, 
are precisely many in form, not in number, and therefore their 
genus, which is one in form, cannot be their substance.** But the 
argument does resolve the dilemma of 999 b 20-23 and does meet 
the most striking objection in Z 13-16 against identifying the sub- 
stance of a particular thing with that of its species. Other ob- 
jections may be brought against that identification, of course, and 
they too seem implicit in Z 13. They are, in sum, that the uni- 
versal ‘‘substance’’ of a species, its form or essence, is not a sub- 
stance in the sense or degree in which the substance of a particular 
must be one: A substance must be a substrate and a ‘‘this,’’ for 
example. The substance of a particular substance must be at least 
as much a substrate, in relation to other things, as the particular 
itself; indeed it ought somehow to be the substrate of the par- 
ticular..* And surely it must be a ‘‘this,’’ as the particular is, 
and not a mere universal ‘‘such’’ (cf. 1038b34-39). But we 
should be warned, as before, by Aristotle’s treatment of a third 
criterion of substantiality: Substances are separable. Accordingly 
we are told that forms are separable and left to discover elsewhere 
that they are so, in general, only ‘‘in formula’’ (ef. pp. 701-702 
above). In formula, wniversal forms are separable. No guaran- 
tee is to be found in Z 13 that the form of a species is not in any 
Aristotelian sense or way sufficiently a ‘‘substrate’’ and a ‘‘this”’ 
to serve as a substance of particular things. 

18 Nor that of any one of them, since there is nothing to distingiush that 
one, in its relation to the genus, from the others. Cf. 1038 b 13-14. 

14 Cf. 1038 b 15-16, with 1029 a 2-3, 1042 a 26-31, where a form is said 


to be a kind of substrate, and, perhaps, 1038 b 4-6. Cf. also 999 b 24-1000 a 4, 
1003 a 5-17, with M 10. 
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IV 


These considerations very much reduce the apparent value of 
Z 13 as evidence that Aristotle holds the substances and quasi- 
substances of concrete particular things to be particulars. More- 
over, if he is persuaded that the arguments of Z 13, or some of them, 
have this interesting consequence, why does he not say so in Z 13 
or the three following, connected chapters? 

He does not say that things have particular forms (essences, 
substances) in a remarkable number and variety of discussions that 
would have been clarified by that theory. Z 7-9, for example, 
know nothing—or, if they do, tell nothing—of particular forms 
(ef. especially 1033 b 21-1034a8). Nor do H 2, 4. Nor, most 
remarkably, does Z 17, in which Aristotle concludes that the sub- 
stance of a thing is its form or essence: ‘‘ Why are these [materials] 
a house?’’ ‘‘Because what it is to be a house belongs to them... 
[and] this is the form .. . [and] substance’’ (1041b5-9). In 
short, he does not say that concrete particulars in general have 
particular forms anywhere in the Metaphysics or any other work, 
except in A. And where the forms of living things are not ex- 
pressly conceived to be souls, as they usually are not in the Meta- 
physics, there is no hint that even these things have particular 
forms. 

To set against this great majority of passages in which Aristotle 
writes as though there were only universal forms, we have (1) the 
explicit testimony of A to a general theory of particular forms, 
whose ground is that proximate causes of particulars must be par- 
ticular; (2) the very nearly explicit attributions of particular 
forms to animate substances in Z, H, and, more tentatively, M (cf. 
also the note of caution at 1036a 24-25, 1071a2-3); (3) the 
arguments of Z 13; and (4) the general requirement, implicit in 

Z 13 as elsewhere, that the substance of a thing be a substance, one 
not less, indeed more substantial than the thing whose substance it 
is (ef. 1029 a 5-7, 27-32). 

Some part of this knot can be smoothed away, no doubt, by 
relegating various passages to periods when Aristotle had not yet 
thought of this or had put off thinking about that. But not the 
whole. Given what must remain of it, Professor Sellars seems to 
me to be mistaken in his confidence that ‘‘if anything is clear about 
an Aristotelian form it is that its primary mode of being is to be 
a this... as contrasted with a universal.’’ The evidence is rather 
that just this is a point of unclarity and conflict in the Metaphysics, 
not fully resolved even in the special case of animate things. 

I have no space here to do more than mention the most obvious 
source of that conflict. If the substances of particulars are par- 
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ticular, there is a danger of having to conclude that no knowledge 
of them is possible, since knowledge is of the universal. There 
would then be no knowledge of what things really are, for a thing 
is, really, its substance (cf. 1031a17-18). This difficulty is im- 
plicit in the problem discussed at B 1003 a5-17, ‘‘Whether the 
principles are universal or like the particulars.’’ (Compare 1060 b 
19-23.) It remains implicit, unfortunately, at M 1087 a 10-25, 
where the principles whose particularity Aristotle defends are 
separate substances (a 12-13), not immanent substances of things. 
And his defense of them—that actual knowledge is not, after all, 
of universals, except accidentally—needs defending, since it con- 
tradicts his usual doctrine. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We are grieved to learn of the death, on October 1, of Albert 
G. A. Balz, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at the University of 
Virginia. He was seventy years old. 


Professor Antony Flew, of the University of North Stafford- 
shire, Keele, England, will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy at 
New York University in the spring semester of 1958. 
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Professor Yoshio Nagano of Tokyo and Hiroshima, Visiting 
John Dewey Lecturer in Philosophy at Columbia University, will 
give a series of lectures on ‘‘The Influence of Western Thought on 
Japanese Philosophy.’’ The lectures will be given in 716 Phi- 
losophy Hall, Columbia University, at 4:10 P.M. on Monday after- 
noons, beginning October 28. All are welcome. 

The subjects of the individual lectures are as follows: Basic 
Strata of Japanese Thought; Twilight of Japanese Thought and 
American Influence; Dewey and Philosophies of Today; English 
Influence on Japanese Thought; French Influence on Japanese 
Thought ; and German Influence on Japanese Thought. 


An annual prize of one hundred dollars ($100.00) is offered by 
the Department of Philosophy, Princeton University, in accordance 
with the terms of a bequest from J. Walker Tomb of South Africa, 
for a philosophical essay written in the English language on Time, 
with some reference to Mr. Tomb’s own essay on this subject. 
(Copies of the latter may be secured free of charge on application 
to the Department.) Two classes of entries will be considered: 
(I) from Princeton undergraduates, submitting an essay conform- 
ing to the specifications of a senior thesis; (II) from members and 
associate members of the American Philosophical Association and 
the Mind Association, submitting an original essay on this topic, 
published or unpublished, of not less than 5,000 words (if unpub- 
lished the essay must be typewritten). In Class I entries should 
be made by the date specified for senior theses in the Department; 
in Class II, by May 1. Entries will be judged by standards ap- 
propriate to their respective class. The Department reserves the 
right to make no award in any year in which, in its own judgment, 
no entry of sufficient merit is received. 


For the purpose of encouraging the study of the philosophy of 
Leonard Nelson and Jacob F. Fries, the Leonard Nelson Founda- 
tion 
(1) has organized an essay contest pertaining to any aspect of 
the philosophical thought of Nelson and Fries. Two prizes 
will be awarded, a first prize of $500 and a second prize of 
$200. Essays should be between 5,000 and 10,000 words. 
They must be in the hands of the committee on or before 
October 1, 1958. 

(2) offers a research grant of $1,000 for research pertaining 
to the work of Nelson or Fries. Applications must be sub- 
mitted on or before March 1, 1958. 
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(3) offers a publishing subsidy for studies pertaining to the 
philosophy the Foundation is interested in. 


Professors Brand Blanshard (Yale University), Paul Henle 
(University of Michigan), and Ernest Nagel (Columbia University) 
have agreed to act as judges in the essay contest, and in the evalua- 
tion of applications for the research grant and publishing subsidies. 

For further information, write to: Dr. Arnold S. Kaufman, 
Department of Philosophy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


A conference, sponsored by the National Science Foundation, 
was conducted at the Minnesota Center for Philosophy of Science 
from August 12 to September 14, 1957. The participants were: H. 
Gavin Alexander, Eva Cassirer, H. Feigl (Director of the Center), 
P. Feyerabend, C. G. Hempel, G. Maxwell, H. Mehlberg, E. Nagel, 
H. Putnam, W. Rozeboom, M. Scriven, and W. Sellars. Daily 
group discussions and essays, circulated as memoranda, treated, 
extensively and in detail, the logical and philosophical issues of 
quantum mechanics in particular and of scientific theories in gen- 
eral. Basic philosophical issues, such as the tenability of the 
analytic-synthetic and of the observational-theoretical dichotomies, 
arose in connection with these issues of scientific methodology, and 
these were also discussed at some length. One of the products of 
the conference will be the third volume of Minnesota Studies in the 
Philosophy of Science (tentatively subtitled, ‘‘The Philosophical 
Foundations of Physics’’), which will appear in early 1959 and to 
which most of those who participated in the conference, as well as 
A. Griinbaum and possibly others, will contribute original essays 
and discussion remarks. 


The Claremont Philosophical Discussion Group has announced 
the following series of lectures for 1957-58: 


October 1: Professor John Wisdom (Cambridge University), ‘‘Free- 
will.”’ 

November 5: Professor William Barrett (New York University), 
‘*Existentialism in America.’’ 

December 3: Professor Vivian Galbraith (Oxford University), 
‘*Scientifie History.’’ 

January 7: Professor Charles L. Stevenson (University of Michi- 
gan), ‘‘Relativism.’’ 

February 11: Professor Morton Beckner (Pomona College), ‘‘The 
Use of Extrinsic Concepts in Science.’’ 
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March 10: Professor Gerhard Funke (University of Bonn, Ger- 
many ), ‘‘Transcendental Phenomenology.’’ 

April 1: Professor Roger Hazelton (Pomona College), ‘‘Art and 
Faith: The Possibility of a Theological Esthetics.’’ 

April 25: Dr. Mortimer J. Adler (Director, Institute for Philo- 
sophical Research, San Francisco), ‘‘Controversy in the Life 
and Teaching of Philosophy.”’ 


All meetings will be held at 8:00 P.M. in the Founders Room, 
Honnold Library, Claremont. Guests and specially interested stu- 
dents are always welcome. 

Names and addresses of any who wish to receive announcements 
of the meetings should be sent to Frederick Sontag, Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, California. 


Professor Roderick Chisholm, Chairman of the American Philo- 
sophical Association Committee for organizing the recent Inter- 
american Congress in Washington, authorizes publication of the 
following note: 

Mimeographed copies of the papers read at the Fifth Inter- 
american Congress of Philosophy, July 8-13, are still available. 
These fifty papers will not be published in book form. About fifty 
complete sets are available in both languages of the Congress. 
Libraries or individuals who wish to own this substantial record of 
an important congress may order them at a nominal cost, and the 
orders will be filled, while the supply lasts, in the order in which 
requests for them are received: These copies have been deposited 
by Professor Christopher Garnett of Gallaudet College, Chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements, with Professor Herbert 
W. Schneider, Columbia University, who is in charge of distributing 
them. Proceeds from the sale will go towards paying the costs 
of mimeographing. 

Orders should be mailed to Herbert W. Schneider, Philosophy 
Hall, Columbia University. The following may be used as an 
order blank: 


Check which 
[] One set of the English versions 
{] One set of the Spanish versions 


C] One set of the papers in the language used by 
the author 


{] One set of both English and Spanish 
versions complete 
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